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DAWN. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tse dog-cart that Arthur had hired to take him . 
away belonged to an old-fashioned inn in the 
parish of Rewtham, situated about a mile from 
Rewtham House, (which had just passed into 
the hands of the Bellamys,) and two from Bra- 
tham Abbey; and thither Arthur had himself 
driven. His Jehu, known through all the 
country round as ‘old Sam,’ was an ancient 
ostler who had been in the service of the Rew- 
tham ‘King’s Head, man and boy, for over 
sixty years, and from him Arthur collected a 
good deal of inaccurate information about the 
Caresfoot family, including a garbled version of 
the death of Angela’s mother and Philip’s 
disinheritance. 
VOL, Il. B 
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After all, there are few more comfortable 
places than an inn; not a huge London hotel, 
where you are known as No. 48, and have to 
lock the door of your cell when you come out 
of it, and deliver up your key to the warder in 
the hall, but an old-fashioned country establish- 
ment where they cook your beefsteak exactly 
as you like it, and give you sound alt and a 
four-poster. At least, so thought Arthur, as he 
sat in the private parlour smoking his pipe and 
reflecting on the curious vicissitudes of exist- 
ence. Now here he was, with all the hopes and 
interests of his life utterly changed in a single 
space of six and twenty hours. Why, six and 
twenty hours ago he had never met his respected 
guardian, nor Sir John and Lady Bellamy, nor 
Philip and his daughter. He could hardly be- 
lieve that it was only that morning that he had 
first seen Angela. It seemed weeks ago, and, if 
time could have been measured on a new prin- 
ciple, by events, and not by minutes, it would 
have been weeks. The wheel of life, he thought, 
revolves with a strange irregularity. For months 
and years it turns slowly and steadily under the 
even pressure of monotonous events. But, on 
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some unexpected day, a tide comes rushing 
down the stream of being, and spins it round 
at speed; and then tears onward to the ocean 
called the Past, leaving its plaything to creak 
and turn, to turn and creak, or wrecked per- 
haps and useless. | 
Thinking thus, Arthur made his way to bed. 
The excitement of the day had wearied him, 


and for awhile he slept soundly, but, as the 


fatigue of body wore off, the activity of his 


mind asserted itself, and he began to dream 
vague, happy dreams of Angela, that by degrees 
took shape and form, till they stood out clear 
before the vision of his mind. He dreamt. that 
he and Angela were journeying, two such happy 
travellers, through the green fields In summer, 
tall by-and-by they came to the dark entrance 
of a wood, into which they plunged, fearing 
nothing. Thicker grew the overshadowing 
branches, and darker grew the path, and now 
they journeyed loverwise, with their arms 
around each other. But, as they passed along, 
they came to a place where the paths forked, 
and here he stooped to kiss her. Already he 
B2 
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could feel the thrill of her embrace when she 

was swept from him by an unseen force, and 
carried down the path before them, leaving 
him rooted where he was. But still he could 
trace her progress as she went wringing her 
hands in sorrow, and presently he saw the 
form of Lady Bellamy, robed as an Egyptian 
sorceress, and holding a letter in her hand, 
which she offered to Angela, whisperg in 
her ear. She took it, and then im a second 
the letter turned to a great snake, with George’s 
head, that threw its coils around her and struck 
at ber with its fangs. Next, the darkness of 
night rushed down upon the scene, and out of 
the darkness came wild cries and mocking 
laughter, and the choking sounds of death. 
And his senses left him. 

When sight and sense came back, he dreamt 
that he was still walking down a wooded lane, 
but the foliage of the overhanging trees was 
of a richer green. The air was sweet with 
the scent of unknown flowers, beautiful birds 
flitted around him, and from far-off came the 
murmur of the sea. Andas he travelled, broken- 
hearted, a fair woman with a gentle voice stood 
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by his side, and kissed and comforted him, till 
at length he grew weary of her kisses, and she- 
left him, weeping, and he went on his way 
alone, seeking his lost Angela. And then 
at length the path took a sudden turn, and 
he stood on the shore of an illimitable ocean, 
over which brooded a strange light, as where 
‘ The quiet end of evening smiles 
Miles on miles.’ 

And there, with the soft light lingering on her 
hair and tears of gladness in her eyes, stood 
Angela, more lovely than before, her arms out- 
stretched to greet him. And then the night 
closed in, and he awoke. . 

His eyes opened upon the solemn and beau- 
tiful hour of the first quickening of the dawn, 
and the thrill and softness that comes from con- 
tact with the things we meet in sleep was still 
upon him. He got up and flung open his lattice- 
window. From the garden beneath rose the 
sweet scent of the May flowers, very different 
from that of his dream which yet lingered in his 
nostrils, whilst from a neighbouring lilac-bush 
streamed the rich melody of the nightingale. 
Presently it ceased before the broadening day- 
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light, but in its stead, pure and clear and cold, 
arose the notes of the mavis, giving tuneful 
thanks and glory to its Maker. And, as he 
listened, a great calm stole upon his spirit, and 
kneeling down there by the open window, with 
the breath of spring upon his brow, and the 
voice of the happy birds within his ears, he 
prayed to the Almighty with all his heart that 
it might please Him in His wise mercy to verify 
his dream, inasmuch as he would be well con- 
tent to suffer, if by suffering he might at last 
attain to such an unutterable joy. And nising 
from his knees, feeling better and stronger, he 
knew in some dim way, that that undertaking 
must be blest which, in such a solemn hour of 
the heart, he did not fear to pray God to guide, 
to guard, and to consummate. 

And on many an after-day, and in many 
another place, the book of his life would reopen 
at this well-conned page, and he would see the 
dim light in the faint, flushed sky, and hear the 
song of the thrush swelling upwards strong and 
sweet, and remember his prayer and the peace 
that fell upon his soul. 

By ten o’clock that morning, Arthur, his dog 
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and his portmanteau had all arrived together in 
front of the Abbey House. Before his feet had 
touched the moss-grown gravel, the hall door 
was flung open, and Angela appeared to wel- 
come him, looking, as old Sam the ostler forcibly 
put it afterwards to his helper, ‘just like a 
hangel with the wings off.” Jakes too emerged 
from the recesses of the garden, and asked 
Angela, in a tone of aggrieved sarcasm, as he 
edged his way suspiciously past Aleck, why the 
gentleman had not brought the ‘rampingest 
lion from the Zoologic Gardens’ with him at 
once? Having thus expressed his feelings on 
the subject of bull-dogs, he shouldered the 
portmanteau, and made his way with it up- 
stairs. Arthur followed him up the wide oak 
stairs, every one of which was squared out of a 
single log, stopping for awhile on the landing, 
where the staircase turned, to gaze at the stern- 
faced picture that hung so that it looked through 
the large window facing it, right across the park 
and over the whole stretch of the Abbey lands, 
and to wonder at the deep-graved inscription of 
 § Devil Caresfoot’ set so conspicuously beneath. 

His room was the largest upon the ‘first land- 
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ing, and the same in which Angela’s mother had 
died. It had never been used from that hour 
tv this, and indeed, in a little recess or open 
space between a cupboard and the wall, there 
still stood two trestles, draped with rotten black 
cloth, that, had originally been brought there to 
rest her coffin on, and which Angela had over- 
looked in getting the room ready. 

This spacious, but somewhat gloomy apart- 
ment was hung round with portraits of the 
-Caresfoots of past ages, many of which bore a 
marked resemblance to Philip, but amongst 
whom he looked in vain for one in the slightest 
degree like Angela, whose handiwork he recog- 
nised in two large bowls of flowers placed upon 
the dark oak dressing-table. 

Just as Jakes had finished unbuckling his 
portmanteau, a task that he had undertaken 
with some groaning, and was departing in haste, 
lest he should be asked to do something else, 
Arthur caught sight of the trestles. 

‘What are those?’ he asked, cheerfully. 

‘ Coffin-stools,’ was the abrupt reply. 

‘ Coffin-stools !’ ejaculated Arthur, feeling that 
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it was unpleasant to have little details con- 
nected with one’s latter end brought thus 
abruptly into notice. ‘What the deuce are 
they doing here?” 

‘ Brought to put the last as slept in that ’ere 
bed on, and stood ever since.’ 

‘Don’t you think,’ insinuated Arthur, gently, 
* that you had better take them away ?” 

‘Can’t do so; they be part of the furniture, 
they be—stand there all handy for the next one, 
too, maybe you, and he vanished with a sar- 
donic grin. = 

Jakes did not submit to the indignities of 
unbuckling portmanteaus and having his legs 
sniffed at by bull-dogs for nothing. Not by any 
means pleased by suggestions so unpleasant, 
Arthur took his way downstairs, determined to 
renew the coffin-stool question with his host. 
He found Angela waiting for him in the hall, 
and making friends with Aleck. 

‘Will you come in and see my father for a 
minute before we go out ?’ she said. 

Arthur assented, and she led the way into the 


study, where Philip always sat, the same room 
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in which his father had died. He was sitting 
at a writing-table as usual, at work on farm ac- 
counts. Rising, he greeted Arthur civilly, taking, 
however, no notice of his daughter, although he 
had not seen her since the previous day. 

‘Well, Heigham, so you have made up your 
mind to brave these barbarous wilds, have you? 
I am delighted to see you, but I must warn you 
that, beyond a pipe and a glass of grog in the 
evening, [ have not much time to put at your 
disposal. We are rather a curious household. 
I don’t know whether Angela has told you, but 
for one thing we do not take our meals together, 
so you will have to make your choice between 
the dining-room and the nursery, for my daugh- 
ter is not out of the nursery yet, and he gave a 
little laugh. ‘On the whole, perhaps you had 
better be relegated to the nursery; it will, at 
any rate, be more amusing to you than the 
society of a morose old fellow like myself. And, 
besides, I am very irregular in my habits. 
Angela, you are starmg at me again; I should 
be so very much obliged if you would look the 
other way. I only hope, Heigham, that old 
Pigott won't talk your head off; she has got a 
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dreadful tongue. Well, don’t let me keep you - 
any longer; it 1s a lovely day for the time of 
year. Try to amuse yourself somehow, and I 
hope for your sake that Angela will not occupy 
herself with you as she does with me, by staring 
, as though she wished to examine your brains 
and backbone. Good-bye for the present.’ 

‘What does he mean?’ asked Arthur, as soon 
as they were fairly outside the door, ‘about 
your staring at him ? 

‘Mean!’ answered poor Angela, who looked 
as though she were going to cry. ‘I wish I 
could tell you; all I know is that he cannot 
bear me to look at him—he is always complain- 
ing of it. That is why we do not take our 
meals together—at least, I believe it is. He 
detests my being near him. I am sure I don’t 
know why; it makes me very unhappy. I can- 
not see anything different in my eyes from 
anybody else’s, can you?’ and she turned them, 
swimming as they were with tears of mortifica- 
tion, full upon Arthur. — 

He scrutinised their depths very closely, so 
closely indeed, that presently she turned them 
away again with a blush. 
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‘Well, she said, ' I am sure you have looked 
long enough. Are they different ?’ 

‘Very different, replied the oracle, with en- . 
thusiasm., 

‘How ?” 

‘Well, they—they are larger.’ 

‘Ts that all?’ 

‘And they are deeper.’ 

‘Deeper—that is nothing. I want to know if 
they produce any unpleasant effect upon you— 
different from other people’s eyes, I mean? 

‘Well, if you ask me, I am afraid that your 
eyes do produce a strange effect upon me, but I 
cannot say that it is an unpleasant one. But 
you did not look long enough for me to form a 
really sound opinion. Let us try again.’ 

‘No, I will not; and I do believe that you are 
laughing at me. I think that is very unkind, 
and she marched on in silence. 

‘Don’t be angry with me, or I shall be miser- 
able. I really was not laughing at you; only, 
if you knew what wonderful eyes you have got, 
you would not ask such nidiculous questions 
about them. Your father must be a strange 


man to get such ideas. I am sure I should be 
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delighted if you would look at me all day long. 
But tell me something more about your father; 
he interests me very much.’ 

Angela felt the tell-tale blood rise to her face 
as he praised her eyes, and bit her lips with 
vexation; it seemed to ber that she had sud- 
denly caught an epidemic of blushing. 

‘TI cannot tell you very much about my father, 
because I do not know much; his life is, to a 
great extent,-a sealed book to me. But they 
say that once he was a very different man, when 
he was quite young, I mean. But all of a sudden 
his father—my grandfather, you know—whose 
picture is on the stairs, died, and within a day or 
two my mother died too; that was when I was 
born. After that he broke down, and became 
what he is now. For twenty years he has lived 
as he does now, poring all day over books of 
accounts, and very rarely seeing anybody, for 
he does all his business by letter, or nearly all 
of it, and he has no friends. There was some 
story about his being engaged to a lady who > 
lived at Rewtham when he married my mother, 
‘which I daresay you have heard ; but I don’t 
know much about it. But, Mr. Heigham, —and 
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here she dropped her voice— there is one thing 
that I must warn you of: my father has strange 
fancies at times. He is dreadfully superstitious, 
and thinks that he has communications with 
beings from another world. I believe that it is 
all nonsense, but I tell you so that you may not 
be surprised at anything he says or does. He 


is not a happy man, Mr. Heigham,’ 


‘Apparently not. .I cannot imagine anyone - 


being happy who is superstitious ; it is the most 
dreadful bondage in the world.’ 

‘Where are your ravens to-day?’ asked 
Arthur,*presently. 

‘I don’t know; I have not seen very much of 
them for the last week or two. They have 
made a nest in one of the big trees at the back 
of the house, and I daresay that they are there, 
or perhaps they are hunting for their food—they 
always feed themselves. But I will soon tell 
you, and she whistled in a soft but penetrating 
note. 

Next minute there was a swoop of wings, and 
the largest raven, after hovering over her for a 
minute, lit upon her shoulder, and rubbed his 
black head against her face. 
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‘ This is Jack, you see; I expect that Jill is 
busy sitting on her eggs. Fly away, Jack, and 
look after your wife. She clapped her hands, 
and the great bird, giving a reproachful croak, 
spread his wings, and was gone. 

‘You have a strange power over animals to 
make those birds so fond of you.’ 

‘Do you think so? It isonly because I have, 
living as I do quite alone, had time to study 
all their ways, and make friends with them. 
Do you see that thrush there? I know him — 
well; I fed him during the frost last winter. 
If you will stand back with the dog, yor shall 
see.’ 

Arthur hid himself behind a thick bush and 
watched. Angela whistled again, but in another 
note, with a curious result. Not only the thrush 
in question, but quite a dozen other birds of 
different sorts and sizes, came flying round her, 
some settling at her feet, and one, a little robin, 
actually perching itself upon her hat. Presently 
she dismissed them as she had done the raven 
by clapping her hands, and came back to Arthur. 

“In the winter-time,’ she said, ‘I could show 


you more curious things than that.’ 
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‘I think that you are a witch,’ said Arthur, 
who was astounded at the sight. 

She laughed as she answered, 

‘The only witchery that I use is kindness.’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


Pigott, Angela’s old nurse, was by no means 
sorry to hear of Arthur’s visit to the Abbey 
House, though, having in her youth been a 
servant in good houses, she was distressed 
at the nature of his reception. But, putting 
this aside, she thought it high time that her 
darling should see a young man or two, that 
she might ‘learn what the world was like.’ 
Pigott was no believer in female celibacy, and 
Angela’s future was a frequent subject of medi- 
tation with her, for she knew very well that her 
present mode of life was scarcely suited cither 
to her birth, her beauty, or her capabilities. 
Not that she ever, in her highest flights, imag- 
ined Angela as a great lady, or one of society’s 
shining stars; she loved to picture her in some 
quiet, happy home, beloved by her husband, and 
surrounded by children as beautiful as herself. 
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It was but a moderate ambition for one so peer- 
lessly endowed, but she would have been glad 
to see it fulfilled. For of late years there had 
sprung up in nurse Pigott’s mind an increasing 
dislike of her surroundings, which sometimes 
almost amounted to a feeling of horror. Philip 
she had always detested, with his preoccupied 
air and uncanny ways. 

‘There must,’ she would say, ‘be something 
‘wicked about a man as is afraid to have hisown 
bonny daughter look him in the face, to say no- 
thing of his being that mean as to grudge her 
the clothes on her back, and make her live 
worse nor a servant-girl.’ 

Having, therefore, by a quiet peep through 
the curtains, ascertained that he was nice-look- 
ing and about the right age, Pigott confessed to 
herself that she was heartily glad of Arthur's 
arrival, and determined that, should she take-to 
him on further acquaintance, he should find a 
warm ally in her in any advances he might choose 
to make on the fortress of Angela’s affections. 

‘I do so hope that you don’t mind dining 
at half-past twelve, and with my old nurse,’ 


Angela said, as they went together up the 
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stairs to the room they used as a dining-room. 

‘Of course I don’t—I like it, really I do.’ 

Angela shook her head, and, looking but par- 
tially convinced, led the way down the passage, 
and into the room, where, to her astonishment, 
she perceived that the dinner-table was fur- 
nished with a more sumptuous meal than she 
had seen upon it for years, the fact being that 
Pigott had received orders from Philip which 
she did not know of, not to spare expense whilst 
Arthur was his guest. 

‘What waste,’ reflected Angela, in whom the 
pressure of circumstances had developed an 
economical turn of mind, as she glanced at the 
unaccustomed jug of beer. ‘He said he was a 
teetotaller.’ 

A loud ‘hem! from Pigott, arresting her 
attention, stopped all further consideration of 
the matter. That good lady, who, in honour of 
the occasion, was dressed in a black gown of a 
formidable character and a many-ribboned cap, 
was standing up behind her chair waiting to be 
introduced to the visitor. Angela proceeded 
to go through the ceremony which Pigott’s 
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straight-up-and-down attitude rendered rather 
trying. 

‘Nurse, this is the gentleman that my father 
has asked to stay with us. Mr. Heigham, let 
' me introduce you to my old nurse Pigott.’ 

Arthur bowed politely, whilst Pigott made 
two elaborate curtsies, retirmg a step back- 
wards after each, as though to make room for 
another. Her speech, too, carefully prepared 
for the occasion, is worthy of transcription. 

‘Hem!’ she said, ‘this, sir, is a pleasure as I 
little expected, and I well knows that it is not 
what you or the likes is accustomed to, a-eating 
- of dinners and teas with old women; which I 
hopes, sir, how as you will put up with it, seeing 
how as the habits of this house is what might, 
without mistake, be called peculiar, which I 
says without any offence to Miss Angela, ‘cause, 
though her bringing-up has. been what I calls 
odd, she knows it as well as I do, which, indeed, 
is the only consolation I has to offer, being right 
sure, as indeed I am, how as any young gentle- 
man as ever breathed would sit in a pool of 
water to dine along with Miss Angela, let alone 


an old nurse. I ain’t such a fool as I may look; 
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no need for you to go a-blushing of, Miss Angela. 
And now, sir, if you please, we will sit down, for 
fear lest the gravy should begin to grease,’ and, 
utterly exhausted by the exuberance of her own 
verbosity, she plunged into her chair—an ex- 
ample which Arthur, bowing his acknowledg- 
ments of her opening address, was not slow to 
- follow. 

One of his first acts was, at Pigott’s invita- 
tion, to help himself to a glass of beer, of which, 
to speak truth, he drank a good deal. 

Angela watched the proceeding with interest. 

‘What,’ she asked presently, ‘is a teetotaller ?’ 

The recollection of his statement of the pre- 
vious day flashed into his mind. He was, how- | 
ever, equal to the occasion. 

‘A teetotaller, he replied, with gravity, ‘is 
a person who only drinks beer,’ and Angela, 
the apparent discrepancy explained, retired 
satisfied. 

That was a very pleasant dinner. What a thing 
it is to be young and in love! How it gilds the 
dull gingerbread of life; what new capacities of 
enjoyment it opens up in us, and, for the matter 


of that, of pain also; and oh! what stupendous 
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fools it makes of us in everybody else’s eyes 
except our own, and, if we are lucky, those of 
our adored! 

The afternoon and evening passed much as 
the morning had done. Angela took Arthur 
round the place, and showed him all the spots 
connected with her strange and lonely child- 
hood, of which she told him many a curious 
story. In fact, before the day was over, he 
knew all the history of her innocent life, and 
was struck with amazement at the variety and 
depth of her scholastic acquirements and the 
extraordinary power of her mind, which, com- 
bined with her simplicity and total ignorance of 
the ways of the world, produced an effect as 
charming as it was unusual. Needless to say 
that every hour he knew her he fell more deeply 
in love with her. 

At length, about eight o’clock, just as it was 
- beginning to get dark, she suggested that he 
should go and sit awhile with her father. 

‘And what are you going to do?’ asked 
Arthur. 

“Oh! Lam going to read a little, and then go 
to bed; I always go to bed about nine,’ and she 
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held out her hand to say good night. He took 
it and said, 

‘Good night, then; I wish it were to-morrow.’ 

‘Why ? 

‘Because then I should be saying, “ Good 
morning, Angela,” instead of “Good night, 
Angela.” May I call you Angela? We seem 
to know each other so well, you see.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ she laughed back; ‘ every- 
body I know calls me Angela, so why shouldn't 
you?’ 

‘And will you call me Arthur? Evervbody 
I know calls me Arthur.’ 

Angela hesitated, and Angela blushed, though 
why she hesitated and why she blushed was 
perhaps more than she could have exactly said. 

‘Y-e-s, [ suppose so—that is, if you like it. 
It is a pretty name, Arthur. Good night, Arthur,’ 
and she was gone. 

His companion gone, Arthur turned and 
entered the house. The study-door was open, 
so he went straight in. Philip, who was sitting 
and staring in an abstracted way at the empty 
fireplace with a light behind him, turned quickly 


round as he heard his footstep. 
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‘Oh! it’s you, is it, Heigham? I suppose 
Angela has gone upstairs; she goes to roost 
very early. I hope that she has not bored you, 
and that old Pigott hasn’t talked your head off. 
I told you that we were an odd lot, you know, 
but, if you find us odder than you bargained for» 
I should advise you to clear out.’ 

‘Thank you, I have spent a very happy day.’ 

‘Indeed, I am glad to hear it. You must be 
easily satisfied, have an Arcadian mind, and 
that sort of thing. Take some whisky, and 
light your pipe.’ 

Arthur did so, and presently Philip, in that . 
tone of gentlemanly ease which above every- 
thing distinguished him from his cousin, led the 
conversation round to his guest’s prospects and 
affairs, more especially his money affairs, Arthur — 
answered him frankly enough, but this moriey 
talk had not the same charms for him that it had 
for his host. Indeed, a marked repugnance to 
everything that had to do with money was one 
of his characteristics; and, wearied out at length 
with pecuniary details and endless researches into 
the mysteries of investment, he took advantage 


of a pause to attempt to change the subject. 
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‘Well, he said, ‘Iam much obliged to you 
for your advice, for I am very ignorant myself, 
and hate anything to do with money. I go 
back to first principles, and believe that we 
should all be better without it.’ 

‘I always thought,’ answered Philip, with a 
semi-contemptuous smile, ‘that the desire of 
money, or, amongst savage races, its equivalent, 
shells or what not, was the first principle of 
human nature.’ 

‘Perhaps it is—I really don’t know; but I~ 
heartily wish that it could be eliminated off the 
-face of the earth.’ 

‘Forgive me,’ laughed Philip, ‘ but that is the 
speech of a very young man. Why, eliminate 
money, and you take away the principal inter- 
est of life, and destroy the social fabric of the 
world. What is power but money; comfort ?— 
money, social consideration ?—money, ay, and 
love, and health, and happiness itself? Money, 
money, money. Tell me,’ he went on, nsing, 
and addressing him with a curious earnestness, 
‘what god is there more worthy of our 
adoration than Plutus, secing that, if we 


worship him enough, he, alone of the idols we 
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set in high places, will never fail us at 
need ?” 

‘It is a worship that rarely brings lasting 
happiness with it. In our greed to collect 
the means of enjoyment, surely we lose the 
power to enjoy ?’ 

‘Pshaw! that is the cant of fools; of those 
who do not know, of those who cannot feel. 
But I know and I feel, and I tell you that it is 
- not so. The collection of those rhigans is In 
itself a pleasure, because it gives a- cdascious- 
ness of power. Don’t talk to me of Fate; that 
sovereign’ (throwing the coin on to the itable) 
‘is Fate’s own seal. You see me, for instance, 
apparently poor and helpless, a social pariah, 
one to be avoided, and even insulted. Good; 
before long these will right all that for me. I 
shall by their help be powerful and courted 


yet. Ay, believe me, Heigham, money is 


a hving moving force; leave it still, and it’ 


accumulates; expend it, and it gratifies every 
wish ; save it, and that is best of all, and you 
hold in your hand a lever that will lift the world. 
I tell you that there is no height to which it 


cannot bring you, no gulf it will not bridge you.’ 
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‘Except,’ soliloquised Arthur, ‘the cliffs of 
the Hereafter and—the grave.’ 

His words produced a curious effect. Philip’s 
eloquence broke off short, and for a moment a 
great fear crept into his eyes. 

Silence ensued which neither of them seemed 
to care to break. Meanwhile the wind suddenly 
sprang up, and began to moan and sigh amongst 
the half-clad boughs of the trees outside—mak- 
ing, Arthui thought to himself, a very melan- 
choly music. Presently Philip laid his hand 
upon his guest’s arm, and he felt that it ‘shook 
like arf aspen leaf. 

‘Tell me, he said, in a hoarse whisper, ‘ what 
do you see there ?’ 

Arthur started, and followed the direction of 
his eyes to the bare wall opposite the window,,. 
at that end of the room through which the door 
was made. 

‘I see,’ he said, ‘some moving shadows.’ 

' ‘What do they resemble 2’ 

‘I don’t know ; nothing in —— What 
are they ? 

‘What are they?’ hissed Philip, whose face 
was livid with terror, ‘they are the shades of the 
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dead sent here to torture me. Look, she goes 
to meet him ; the old man is telling her. Now 
she will wring her hands.’ 

‘Nonsense, Mr. Caresfoot, nonsense, said 
Arthur, shaking himself together; ‘I see no- 
thing of the sort. Why, it is only the shadows 
flung by the moonlight through the swinging 
boughs of that tree. Cut it down, and you will 
have no more writing upon your wall,’ 

‘Ah! of course you are right, Heigham, 
quite right,’ ejaculated his host, faintly, wiping 
the cold sweat from his brow; ‘it is nothing 
but the moonlight. How ridiculous of me! I 
suppose I am a little out of sorts—liver wrong. 
Give me some whisky, there’s a good fellow, 
and J’ll drink damnation to all shadows and the 
trees that throw them. a, ha, ha” 

There was something so excessively uncanny 
about his host’s manner, and his evident con- 
viction of the origin of the wavering figures 
on the wall (which had now disappeared), that 
Arthur felt, had it not been for Angela, he 
would not be sorry to get clear of him and his 
shadows as soon as possible, for superstition, he 


knew, is as contagious as small-pox. When at 
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length he reached his great, bare bed-chamber, 
not, by the way, a comfortable sort of place to 
sleep in after such an experience, it was only 
after some hours, in the excited state of his 
imagination, that, tired though he was, he could 
get the rest he needed. 
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CHAPTER III. 


NEXT morning, when they met at their eight 


o’clock breakfast, Arthur noticed that Angela. 


was distressed about something. 

‘There is bad news, she said, almost before 
he greeted her; ‘my.cousin George is very ill 
with typhus fever.’ : 

‘Indeed ? remarked Arthur, rather coolly. 

‘Well, I must say it does not appear to dis- 
tress you very much.’ 

‘No, I can’t say it does. To be honest, I 
detest your cousin, and I don’t care if he is ill 
or not; there.’ 

As she appeared to have no reply ready, the 
subject then dropped. 

After breakfast Angela proposed that they 
should walk—for the day was again fine— 


to the top of a hill about a mile away, 
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whence a view of the surrounding country 
could be obtained. He consented, and on 
the way told her of his curious experience 
with her father on the previous night. She 
listened attentively, and, when ‘he had finished, 
shook her head. 

‘There is, she said, ‘something about my 
father that separates him from everybody clse. 
His hfe never comes out into the sunlight of the 
passing day, it always gropes along in the 
shadow of some gloomy past. What the mys- 
tery is that envelopes him I neither know nor 
care to inquire ; but I am sure that there is one.’ 

‘How do you explain the shadows?’ 

‘I believe your explanation is right; they 
are, under certain conditions of light, thrown 
by a tree that grows some distance off. I 
have seen something that looks hke figures on 
that wall myself in full daylight. That he 
should interpret such a simple thing as he does 
shows a curious state of mind.’ 

‘You do not think, then,’ said Arthur, in order 
to draw her out, ‘that it is possible, after all, 
he was right, and that they were something 
from another place? The reality of his terror 
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was almost cnough to make one believe in them, 
I can tell you.’ 

‘No, I do not, answered Angela, after a 
minute’s thought. ‘I have no doubt that the 
veil between ourselves and the unseen 
world is thinner than we think. I believe, too, 
that communication, and even warnings some- 
times, under favourable conditions, or when the 
veil is worn thin by trouble or prayer, can pass 
from the other world to ourselves. But the 
very fact of my father’s terror proves to ‘me 
that his shadows are nothing of the sort, for it is. 
hardly possible that spirits can be permitted to 
come to terrify us poor mortals; if they come 
at all, it is in love and gentleness, to comfort 
or to warn, and not to work upon our super- 
stitions.’ 

‘You speak as though you knew all about it: 
you should join the Physical Socicty, he an- 
swered, rrreverently, sitting himself down on a 
fallen tree, an example that she followed. 

‘I have thought about it sometimes, that is all, 
and, so far as I have read, I think that my belief 
is @common one, and what the Bible teaches us ; 
but, if you will not think me foolish, I will tell 
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you something that confirms me in it. You 
know that my mother died when I was born; 
well, it may seem strange to you, but I am con- 
vinced that she is sometimes very near me.’ 

‘Do you mean that you see or hear her? 

‘No, I only feel her presence; more rarely 
now, I am sorry to say, as I grow older.’ 

‘How do you mean?’ 

‘I can hardly explain what I mean, but some- 
times—it may be at night, or when I am sitting 
alone in the daytime, a great calm comes upon 
me, and I am a changed woman. All my 
thoughts rise into a higher, purer air, and are, 
as it were, tinged with a reflected light; every- 
thing earthly .seems to pass away from me, and 
I feel as though fetters had fallen from my 
soul, and I know that I am near my mother. 
Then everything passes, and I am Icft myself 
again,’ 

‘And what are the thoughts you have at 
these times ? 

‘Ah! I wish I could tell you; they pass away 
with her who brought them, leaving nothing 
but a vague after-glow in my mind lke that m 
the sky after the sun has set. But now look at 
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the view; is it not beautiful in the sunlight? 
All the world seems to be rejoicing.’ 

Angela was night; the view was charming. 
Below lay the thatched roofs of the little village 
of Bratham, and to the right the waters of the 
lake shone like silver in the glancing sunlight, 
whilst the gables of the old house, peeping out 
from amongst the budding foliage, looked very | 
picturesque. The spring had cast her green 
garment over the land; from every copse rang 
out the melody of birds, and the gentle breeze 
was heavy with the scent of the unnumbered 
violets that starred the mossy carpet at their 
fect. In the fields where grew the wheat and 
clover, now springing into lusty life, the busy 
weeders were at work, and on the warm brown 
fallows the sower went forth to sow. From the 
early pastures beneath, where purled a little 
brook, there came a pleasant lowing of kine, 
well-contented with the new grass, and a cheer- 
ful bleating of lambs, to whom as yet life was 
nothing but one long skip. It was a charming 
scene, and its influence sank deep into the 
gazers’ hearts. 

‘It is depressing to think,’ said Arthur, rather 
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sententiously, but really chiefly with the object 
of getting at his companion’s views, ‘ that all 
this cannot last, but 1s, as it were, like ourselves, 


under sentence of death.’ 


‘‘ It rose and fell and fleeted 
Upon earth’s troubled sea, 
A wave that swells to vanish 
Into eternity. 
Oh! mystery and wonder 
Of wings that cannot fly, 
Of ears that cannot hearken, 
Of life that lives—to die!” 


quoth Angela, by way of comment, 

‘Whose lines are those?’ asked Arthur. ‘I 
don’t know them.’ 

‘My own,’ she said, shyly; ‘that is, they are 
a translation of a verse of a Greek ode I wrote 
for Mr. Fraser. I will say you the original, if 
you like; I think it bettcr than the translation, 
and I believe that it is fair Greek.’ 

‘Thank you, thank you, Miss Blue-stocking ; I 
am quite satisfied with your English version. 
You positively alarm me, Angela. Most people 
are quite content if they can put a poem written 
in English into Greek; you reverse the process, 
and, having coolly given expression to your 
thoughts in Greek, condescend to translate 
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-them into your native tongue. I only wish 
you had been at Cambridge, or—what do they: 
call the place ?—Girton. It would have been a 
joke to see you come out double-first.’ 

‘Ah! she broke in, blushing, ‘you are like 
Mr. Fraser, you overrate my acquirements. I 
am sorry to say I am not the perfect scholar you 
think me, and about most things I am shock- 
ingly ignorant. I should indeed be silly if, 
after ten years’ patient work under such a 
scholar as Mr. Fraser, I did not know some 
classics and mathematics. Why, do you know, 
for the last three years that we worked to- 
gether, we used as a rule to carry on our ordi- 
nary conversations during work in Latin and 
Greek, month and month about, sometimes with 
the funniest results. One never knows how 
little one does know of a dead language till one 
tries to talk it. Just try to speak in Latin for 
the next five minutes, and you will see.’ 

‘Thank you, I am not going to expose my 
ignorance for your amusement, Angela.’ 

She laughed. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘it is you who wish to amuse 


yourself at my expense, by trying to make me 
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believe that I am a great scholar. But what I 
was going to say, before you attacked me about 
my fancied acquirements, was that, in my 
opinion, your remark about the whole world 
beng under sentence of death was rather a 
morbid one.’ 7 

‘Why? It is obviously true.’ 

‘Yes, in a sense ; but to my mind this scene 
speaks more of resurrection than of death ; look 
at the earth pushing up her flowers, and the 
dead trees breaking into beauty. There is no 
sign of death there, but rather of a renewed 
and glorified life.’ 

— Yes, but there is still the awful fact of death 
to face; Nature herself has been temporarily dead 
before she blooms into beauty; she dies every 
autumn, to rise again in the same form every 
spring. But how do we know in what form we 
shall emerge from the chrysalis? As soon as a 
man begins to think at all, he stands face to face 
with this hideous problem, to the solution of 
which he knows himself to be drawing daily 
nearer. His position, I often think, is worse 
than that of a criminal under sentence, because 


the criminal is only being deprived of the enjoy- 
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ment of a term, indefinite, indeed, but absolute- 
ly limited; but man at large does not know of 
what he is deprived, and what he must inherit 
in the sons that await him. It is the uncer- 
tainty of deatb that is its most dreadful part, 
and, with that hanging over our race, the won- 
der to me is, not only that we, for the most part, 
put the subject entirely out of mind, but that 
we can ever think scriously of anything else.’ 

‘I remember,’ answered Angela, ‘once think- 
ing very much in the same way, and I went 
to Mr. Fraser for advice. “The Bible,” he 
said, “will satisfy your doubts and fears, if 
only you will read it in a right spirit.” And 
indeed, more or less, it did. I cannot, of course, 
venture to advise you, but I pass his advice on ; 
it is that of a very good man.’ 
«Have you, then, no dread of death, or, rather, 
of what lies beyond it ?’ | 

She turned her eyes upon him with something 
of wonder in them. | 

‘And why, she said, ‘should I, who am 
immortal, fear a change that I know has no 
power to harm me, that can, on the contrary, 


only bring me nearer to the purpose of my 
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being? Certainly I shrink from death itself, as 
we all must, but of the dangers beyond I have 
no fear. Pleasant as this world is at times, 
there is something in us all that strives to rise 
above it, and, if I knew that I must die within 
this hour, I believe that I could meet my fate 
without a qualm. I am sure that when our trem- 
bling hands have drawn the veil from Death, 
we shall find His features, passionless indeed, 
but very beautiful.’ 

Arthur looked at her with astonishment, won- 
dering what manner of woman this could be, 
who, in the first flush of youth and beauty, 
could face the great unknown without a tremor. 
When he spoke again, it was with something of 
envious bitterness. 

‘Ah! it is very well for you, whose life has 
been so pure and free from evil, but it is 
different for me, with all my consciousness of 
sins and imperfections. For me, and thousands 
like me, strive as we will, immortality has terrors 
as well as hopes. It is, and always will be, 
human to fear the future, for human nature 
never changes. You know the lines in “ Ham- 
let.” It is 
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‘‘that the dread of something after death,— 
The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns,—puzzles the will 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all.” 


They are true, and, while men last, they always 
will be true.’ 

‘Oh! Arthur,’ she answered, earnestly, and 
for the first time addressing him in conver- 
sation by his Christian name, ‘ how limited 
your trust must be in the mercy of a Creator, 
whose mercy is as wide as the ocean, that 
you can talk like that! You speak of. me, 
too, as better than yourself-—how am I better ? 
I have my bad thoughts and do bad things 
as much as you, and, though they may not 
be the same, I am sure that they are quite 
as black as yours, since everybody must be 
responsible according to their characters and 
temptations. I try, however, to trust in God 
te cover my sins, and believe that, if 1 do my 
best, He will forgive me, that is all. But I 
have no business to preach to you, who are 
older and wiser than I am.’ 


‘If, he broke in, laying his hand involuntarily 
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upon her own, ‘you knew—although I have 
never spoken of them to anyone before, and 
could not speak of them to anybody but your- 
self—how these things weigh upon my mind, 
you would not say that, but would try to teach 
me your faith.’ : 

‘How can I teach you, Arthur, when I have 
so much to learn myself?’ she answered, simply, | 
and from that moment, though she did not know 
it as yet, she loved him. 

This conversation—a very curious one, Arthur 
thought to himself afterwards, for two young 
people on a spring morning—having come to an 
end, nothing more was said for some while, and 
they took their way down the hill, varying the 
route in order to pass through the little hamlet 
of Bratham. Under a chestnut-tree that stood 
upon the village green, Arthur noticed, not a 
village blacksmith, but a small crowd, mostly 
composed of children, gathered round some- 
body. On going to see who it was, he dis- 
covered a battered-looking old man with ‘an 
intellectual face, and the remnants of a gentle- 
manlike appearance, playing on the violin. A 
very few touches of his bow told Arthur, who 
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knew something of music, that he was in the 
presence of a performer of no mean merit. See- 
ing the quality of his two auditors, and that 
they appreciated his performance, the player 
changed his music, and from a village jig passed 
to one of the more difficult opera airs, which he 
executed in brilliant fashion. 

‘Bravo!’ cried Arthur, as the last notes 
thrilled and died away, ‘I see you understand 
how to play the fiddle.’ 

‘Yes, sir, and so 1 should, for I have played 
first violin at Her Majesty’s Opera before now, 
Name what you like, and I will play it yous 
Or, if you like it better, you shall hear the 
water running in a brook, the wind passing 
through the trees, or the waves falling on the 
beach. Only say the word.’ 

Arthur thought for a moment. 

‘It is a beautiful day, let us have a contrast; 
—give us the music of a storm.’ 

The old man considered a while. 

‘I understand, but you set a difficult subject 
even for me,’ and taking up his bow he made 
several attempts at beginning. ‘I can’t do it,’ 


he said, ‘ set something else.’ 
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‘No, no, try again, that or nothing.’ 

Again he started, and this time his genius 
took possession of him. The notes fell very 
softly at first, but with an ominous sound, then 
rose and wailed like the nsing of the wind. 
Next the music came in gusts, the rain pat- 
tered, and the thunder roared, till at length the 
tempest seemed to spend its force and pass 
slowly away into the distance. 

‘There, sir, what do you say to that—have I 
fulfilled your expectations ? 

‘Write it down and it will be one of the finest 

wieces of violin music in the country.’ 

“ «Write it down. The divine “ afflatus” is not 
to be caged, sir, it comes and goes. I could 
never write that music down.’ 

. Arthur felt in his pocket without answering, 
and found five shillings. 

If you will accept this?’ he said. 

‘Thank you, sir, very much, I am gladder 
of five shillings now than I once was of as many 
pounds,’ and he rose to go. 

‘A man of your talent should not be wander- 
ing about like this,’ 


‘J must earn a living somehow, for all Talley-- 
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rand’s witticism to the contrary, was the curious 
answer. 

‘Have you no friends?’ | 

‘No, sir, this is my only friend; all the rest 
have deserted me,’ and he tapped his violin and 
was gone. | 

‘Lord, sir,” said a farmer, who was standing 
by, ‘he’s gone to get drunk; he is the big- 
gest old drunkard in the countryside, and 
yet they do say that he was a gentleman 
once, and the hest fiddler m London; but 
he can’t be depended on, so no one will hire 
him now.’ 

‘How sad,’ said Angela, as they moved home- 
wards. | 

‘Yes, and what music that was; I never heard 
any with such imagination before. You have 
a turn that way, Angela, you should try to put 
it into words, it would make a poem.’ 

‘I complain, like the old man, that you set a 
difficult subject,’ she said, ‘ but I will try, if you 
will promise not to laugh at the result.’ 

‘If you succeed on paper only half so well as 
he did on the violin, your verses will be worth 
listening to, and I certainly shall not laugh.’ 
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CHAPTER IV." 


ON the day following the somewhat curious re- 
ligious conversation between Arthur and Angela 
—a conversation which, begun’on Arthur's part 
out of curiosity, had ended on both sides very 
much in earnest—the weather broke up and the 
grand old English climate reasserted its treacher- 
ous supremacy. From summer weather the 
inhabitants of the county of Marlshire suddenly 
found themselves plunged into a-spell of cold 
that was by contrast almost Arctic. Storms of 
sleet drove against the window-panes, and there 
was even a very damaging night-frost, while 
that dreadful scourge, which nobody in his 
senses except Kingsley can ever have liked, the 
east wind, literally pervaded the whole place, 
and went whistling through the surrounding 
trees and ruins in a way calculated to make even 
a Laplander shiver. 
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Under these cheerless circumstances, our pair 
of companions—for as yet they were, ostensibly 
at any rate, nothing more—gave up their out- 
door excursions aud took to rambling over the 
disused rooms in the old house, and hunting 
up many a record, some of them valuable and 
curious enough, of long-forgotten Caresfoots, 
and even of the old priors before them; a 
splendidly illuminated missal being amongst the 
latter prizes. When this amusement was 
exhausted, they sat together over the fire in 
the nursery, and Angela translated to him 
from her favourite classical authors, especially 
Homer, with an ease and fluency of expression 
that, to Arthur, was little short of miraculous. 
Or, when they got tired of that, he read 
to her from standard writers, which, elaborate 
as her education had been, in certain respects, 
she had scarcely yet even opened, notably 
Shakespeare and Milton. Needless to say, her- 
self imbued with a strong poetic feeling, these 
Immortal writers were a source of intense 
delight to her. 


‘How is it that Mr. Fraser never gave you 
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Shakespeare to read?’ asked Arthur one day, 
as he shut up the volume, having come to the 
end of ‘ Hamlet.’ 

‘He said that I should be better able to 
appreciate it when my mind had been pre- 
pared to do so by the help of a classical and 
mathematical education, and that it would 
be “a mistake to cloy my mental palate with 
sweets before I had learnt to appreciate their 
flavours.” ’ 

‘There is some sense in that,’ remarked Arthur. 
‘By the way, how are the verses you promised 
to write me getting on? Have you done them 
yet? 

‘I have done something, she answered, 
modestly, ‘but I really do not think that they 
are worth producing. It is very tiresome of 
you to have remembered about them.’ 

Arthur, however, by this time knew enough 
of Angela’s abilities to be sure that her ‘some- 
thing’ would be something more or less worth 
hearing, and mildly insisted on thei produc- 
tion, and then, to her confusion, on her read- 


ing them aloud. They ran as follows, and, 
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whatever Angela’s opinion of them may have 


been, the reader shall judge of them for himself : 


A STORM ON THE STRINGS. 

‘The minstrel sat in his lonely room, 

Its walls were bare, and the twilight grey 

Fell and crept and gathered to gloom ; 

It came like the ghost of the dying day, 

And the chords fell hushed and low. 

Pianissimo ! 

‘His arm was raised, and the violin 

Quivered and shook with the strain it bore, 

While the swelling forth of the sounds within 

Rose with a sweetness unknown before, 


And the chords fell soft and low. 
Piano ! 


‘The first cold flap of the tempest’s wings 
Clashed with the silence before the storm, 
The raindrops pattered across the strings 
As the gathering thunder-clouds took form— 


Drip, drop, high and low. 
Staccato ! 


‘ Heavily rolling the thunder roared, 
Sudden and jagged the lightning played, 
Faster and faster the raindrops poured, 
Sobbing and surging the tree-crests swayed, 


Cracking and crashing above, below. 
Crescendo! 


‘The wind tore howling across the wold, 
And tangled his train in the groaning trees, 
Wrapped the dense clouds in his mantle cold, 
Then shivered and died in a wailing breeze, 


Whistling and weeping high and low, 
Sostenuto ! 
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‘A pale sun broke from the driving cloud, 
And flashed in the raindrops serenely cool : 
At the touch of his finger the forest bowed, __ 
As it shimmered and glanced in the ruffled pool, 
While the rustling leaves soughed soft and low. 
Gracioso! 


‘It was only a dream on the throbbing strings, 
An echo of Nature in phantasy wrought, 
A breath of her breath and a touch of her wings 
From a kingdom outspread in the regions of thought. 
Below rolled the sound of the city’s din, 
And the fading day, as the night drew in, 
Showed the quaint old face and the pointed chin, 
And the arm that was raised o’er the violin, 
As the old man whispered his hope’s dead tale 
To the friend who could comfort, though others might. 
fail, 
And the chords stole hushed and low. 
Pianissimo !’ 


He stopped, and the sheet of paper fell from 
his hands. 

‘Well, she said, with all the eagerness of a 
new-born writer, ‘tell me, do you think them 
very bad?’ 

‘Well, Angela, you know——’ 

‘Ah! go on now; I am ready to be crushed. 


Pray don’t spare my feelings.’ 
‘I was about to say that, thanks be to Provi- 
dence, I am not a critic; but I thnk——’ 
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‘Oh! yes, let me hear what you think. You 
are speaking so slowly, in order to get time to 
invent something extra cutting. Well, I de- 
serve it.’ | 

‘Don’t interrupt; I was going to say that I 
think the piece above the average of second- 
class poetry, and that a few of the lines touch 
the first-class standard. You have caught 
something of the “divine afflatus” that the 
drunken old fellow said he could not cage. But 
I do not think that you will ever be popular as 
a writer of verses if you keep to that style; I 
doubt if there is a magazine in the kingdom 
that would take those lines unless they were by 
a known writer, They would return them 
marked, “ Good, but too vague for the general 
public.” Magazine editors don’t lke lines 
from “a kingdom outspread in the regions of 
thought,” for, as they say, such poems are apt 
to excite vagueness in the brains of that dim 
entity, the “general public.” What they do 
like are common-place ideas, put in pretty lan- 


guage, and sweetened with sentimentality or 


emotional religious feeling, such as the thinking et 


powers of their subscribers are competent to 
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absorb without mental strain, and without leav- 
ing their accustomed channels. To be popular 
it is necessary to be common-place, or at the 
least to describe the common-place, to work in 
a well-worn groove, and not to startle, require- 
ments which, unfortunately, simple as they 
seem, very few persons possess the art of acting 
up to. See what happens to the unfortunate 
novelist, for instance, who dares to break the 
unwritten law, and defraud his readers of the 
orthodox transformation scene of the reward of 
virtue and the discomfiture of vice; or to make 
his creation finish up in a way that, however 
well it may be suited to its tenor, or illustrate 
its more subtle meaning, is contrary to the 
“general reader's” idea as to how it should 
end—badly, as it is called. He simply collapses, 
to rise no more, if he is new at the trade, and, 
if he is a known man, that book won't sell.’ 
‘You talk quite feelingly, said Angela, who 
was getting rather bored, and wanted, not un- 
naturally, to hear more about her own lines. 
‘Yes, replied Arthur, grimly, ‘I do. Once 
I was fool enough to write a book, but I 


must tell you that it is a painful subject with 
: E2 
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me. It never came out. Nobody would have it.’ 

‘Oh! Arthur, I am so sorry; I should like to 
read your book. But, as regards the verses, 
I am glad that you like ‘them, and I really 
don’t care what a hypothetical general public 
would say; I wrote them to please you, not the 
general public.’ 

‘Well, my dear, I am sure I am much obliged 
to you; I shall value them doubly, once for the 
giver’s sake, and once for their own.’ . 

Angela blushed, but did not reprove the term 
of endearment which had slipped unawares 
from his lips. Poetry is a dangerous subject 
between two young people who at heart adore 
one another; it is apt to excite the brain, and 
bring about startling revelations. 

The day following the reading of Angela’s 
piece of poetry was rendered remarkable by 
two events, of which the first was that the 
weather suddenly turned a sommersault, and 
became beautifully warm, and the second that 
news reached the Abbey House that, thanks 
chiefly to Lady Bellamy’s devoted nursing—who, 
fearless of infection, had, to the great admiration 
of all her neighbours, volunteered her services 
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when no nurse could be found to undertake the 
case—George was pronounced out of danger. 
This piece of news was peculiarly grateful to 
Philip, for, had his cousin died, the estates must 
have passed away for ever under the terms of 
his uncle’s will, for he knew that George had 
made none. Angela, too, tried, like a good girl 
as she was, to lash herself into enthusiasm about 
it, though in her heart she went as near hating 
her cousin, since his attempted indignify to- 
wards herself, as her gentle nature would allow. 
Arthur alone was cynically indifferent; he hated 
George without any reservation whatsoever. 

And after this there came for our pair of 
embryo lovers some ten or twelve such happy 
days (for there was no talk of Arthur’s depar- 
ture, Philip having on several occasions point- 
edly told him that the house was at his disposal 
for as long as he chose to remain in it). The 
sky was blue in those days, or only flecked 
with summer clouds, just as Arthur and Angela’s 
perfect companionship was flecked and shaded 
with the deeper hues of dawning passion. Alas, 
the sky in this terrestrial clime is never quite 
blue! 
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But as yet nothing of love had passed be- . 
tween them, no kiss or word of endearment; 
only when hand touched hand a strange thmill © 
had moved them both, and sent the warm blood 
to stain Angela’s clear brow, like a wavering 
tint of sunlight thrown upon the marble features 
of some white Venus; only in each other’s eyes 
they found a holy mystery. The spell was 
not yet fully at work, but the wand of earth’s 
great enchanter had touched them, and they 
were changed. Angela is hardly the same gil 
she was when we met her a little more than a 
fortnight back. A nameless change has come 
over her face and manner; the merry smile, 
once so bright, has grown softer and more 
sweet, and the laughing light of her grey eyes 
has given place to a look of some such grati- 
tude and wonder, as that with which the travel- 
ler in lonely deserts gazes on the oasis of his 
perfect rest. 

Many times Arthur had almost blurted out 
the truth to the woman he passionately adored, 
and every day so added to the suppressed fire 
of his love that at length he felt that he could 
not keep his secret to himself much longer. 
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~ And yet he feared to tell it; better, he thought, 
to live happy, if in doubt, than to risk all his 
fortune on a single throw, for before his eyes 
there lay the black dread of failure; and then, 
what would life be worth? Here with Angela 
he lived in a Garden of Eden that no forebod- 
ings, no anxieties, no fear of that partially 
scotched serpent George, could render wretched, 
so long as it was gladdened by the presence of 
her whom he hoped to make his Eve. But 
without, and around where she could not be, 
there was nothing but clods and thistles and a 
black desolation that, even. in imagination,:he 
dared not face. . 

And Angela, gazing on veiled mysteries with 
wondering eyes, was she happy during those 
spring-tide days? Almost; but still there was 
in her heart a consciousness of effort, a sense of 
transformation and knowledge of the growth of 
hidden things. The bud bursting into the glory 
of the rose, must, if there be feeling in a rose, 
undergo some such effort before it can make its 
beauty known; the butterfly but newly freed 
from the dull husk that hid its splendours, at 
first must feel the imperfect wings it stretches 
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in the sun to be irksome to its unaccustomed 
sense. And so it was with Angela; she spread 
her half-grown wings in the sun of her new 
existence, and found them strange, not know- 
ing as yet that they were shaped to bear her to 
the flower-crowned heights of love. 

Hers was one of those rare natures in which 
the passion that we know by the generic term 
of love, approached as near perfection as 1s 
possible in our human hearts. For there are 
many sorts and divisions of love, ranging from 
the affection, pure, steady, and divine, that is 
showered upon us from above, to the degrad- 
ing madness of such a one as George Caresfoot. 
It is surely one of the saddest evidences of our 
poor humanity that, even among the purest of 
us, there are none who can altogether rid the 
whiteness of the love they have to offer of its 
earthy stain. Indeed, if we could so far conquer 
the promptings of our nature as to love with per- 
fect purity, we should become like angels. But, 
just as white flowers are sometimes to be found 
- on the blackest peak, so there do bloom in the 
world spirits as pure as they are rare—so free 


from evil, so closely shadowed by the Almighty 
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wing, that they can almost reach to this perfec- 
tion. Then the love they have to give is too 
refined, too holy and strong, to be understood 
of the mass of men: often it is squandered on 
some unequal and unanswering nature; some- 
times it is wisely offered up to Him from whom 
it: came. 

We gaze upon an ice-bound river, and there 
is nothing to tell us that beneath that white 
cloak its current rushes to the ocean. But 
presently the spring comes, the prisoned waters 
burst their fetters, and we see a glad torrent 
sparkling in the sunlight. And so it was with 
our heroine’s heart; the breath of Arthur's pas- 
sion and the light of Arthur’s eyes had beat 
upon it, and almost freed the river of its love. 
Already the listener might hear the ice-sheets 
crack and start; soon they will be gone, and 
her deep devotion will set as strong towards 
him as the tide of the torrent towards its receiv- 
Ing sea. 

‘Fine writing!’ perbaps the reader will say ; 
but surely none too fine to describe the most 
beautiful thing in this strange world, the irre- 
vocable gift of a good woman’s love! 
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However that may be, it will have served its 
purpose if it makes it clear that a crisis is at 
hand in the affairs of the heart of two of the 


central actors on this mimic stage. 


CHAPTER V. 


OnE Saturday morning, when May was three 
parts gone, Philip announced his intention of 
going up to London till the Monday on busi- 
ness. He was a man who had long since 
become callous to appearances, and though 
Arthur, fearful lest spiteful things should be 
said of Angela, almost hinted that it would look 
odd, his host merely laughed, and said that he 
had little doubt but that his daughter was quite 
able to look after herself, even when such a 
fascinating young gentleman as himself was 
concerned. As a matter of fact, his object was 
to get rid of Angela by marrying her to this | 
young Heigham, who had so opportunely tum- 
bled down from the skies, and whom he rather 
liked than otherwise. This being the case, he 
rightly concluded that, the more the two were 
left together, the greater probability there was: 
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of his object being attained. Accordingly he 
left them together as much as possible. 

It was on the evening of this Saturday that 
Arthur gathered up his courage and asked 
Angela to come and walk through the ruins 
with him. Angela hesitated a little; the shadow 
of something about to happen had fallen on her 
mind ; but the extraordinary beauty of the even- 
ing, to say nothing of the prospect of his com- 
pany, turned the scale in Arthur’s favour. 

It was one of those nights of which, if we are 
lucky, we get some five or six in the course of 
an English summer. The moon was at her full, 
and, the twilight ended, she filled the heavens - 
with her light. Every twig and blade of grass 
showed out as clearly as in the day, but looked 
like frosted silver. The silence was intense, 
and so still was the air that the sharp sha- 
dows of the trees were motionless upon the 
- grass, only growing with the growing hours. It 
was one of those nights that fill us with an in- 
describable emotion, bringing us into closer 
companionship with the unseen than ever does 
- the garnish, busy day. In such an hour we can 
sometimes feel, or think that we can feel, other 
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presences around us, and involuntarily we listen 
for the whisper of the wings and the half for- 
gotten voices of our beloved. 

On this particular evening some such feeling 
was stirring in Angela’s heart as with slow steps 
she led the way into the little village church- 
yard, a similar spot to that which is to be found 
in many a country parish, except that, the popu- 
lation being very small, there were but few 
recent graves. Most of the mounds had no 
head-stones-to recall the names of the neglected 
dead, but here and there were dotted discolour- 
ed slabs, some sunk a foot or two into the soil, 
a few lying prone upon it, and the remainder 
thrown by the gradual subsidence of their sup- . 
ports into every variety of angle, as though they 
had been suddenly halted in the maddest whirl 
of a grotesque dance of death. 

Picking her way through these, Angela 
stopped under an ancient yew, and, pointing to _ 
one of two shadowed mounds to which the 
moonlight scarcely struggled, said, in a low 
voice, 

‘That is my mother’s grave.’ 

It was a modest tenement enough, a little 
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heap of close green turf, surrounded by a 
railing, and planted with sweet-williams and 
forget-me-nots. At its head was placed a white 
marble cross, on which Arthur could just dis- 
tinguish the words ‘Hilda Caresfoot, and the 
date of death. 

He was about to speak, but she stopped him 
with a gentle movement, and then, stepping. 
forward to the head of the railing, she buried 
her face in her hands, and remained motionless. 
Arthur watched her with curiosity. What, 
he wondered, was passmg in the mind of | 
this strange and beautiful woman, who had 
grown up so sweet and pure amidst moral 
desolation, like a white lily blooming alone on the 
black African plains in winter? Suddenly she 
raised her head, and saw the inquiring look he 
bent upon her. She came towards him, and, in 
that sweet, half-pleading voice which was one 
of her greatest charms, she said, 

‘I fear you think me very foolish ? 

‘Why should I think you foolish ?’ 

‘Because I have come here at night to stand 
before a half-forgotten grave.’ 

‘I do not think you foolish, indeed. I was 
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only wondering what was passing in your mind.’ 

Angela hung her head and made no answer, 
and the clock above them boomed out the hour, 
raising its sullen note in insolent defiance of the 
silence. What is it that is so solemn about the 
striking of the belfry-clock when one stands in 
a churchyard at night? Is it that the hour 
softens our natures, and makes them more 
amenable to semi-superstitious influences? Or is 

it that the thousand evidences of departed mor- 
tality which surround us, appealing with dumb 
force to natural fears, throw open for a space 
the gates of our world-sealed imagination, to 
tenant its vast halls with prophetic echoes of 
our end? Perhaps it is useless to inquire. The 
result remains the same; few of us can hear ~ 
those tones at night without a qualm, and, did 
we put our thoughts into words, they would 
run something thus: 

‘That sound once broke upon the living 
ears of those who sleep around us. We hear it 
now. , In a little while, hour after hour, it will 
echo against the tombstones of our graves, and 
new generations, coming out of the silent 


future, will stand where we stand, and hearken ; 
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and muse, as we mused, over the old problems 
that we have gone to solve; whilst we—shall 
we not be deaf to hear and dumb to utter?’ 

Such, at any rate, were the unspoken thoughts 
that crept into the hearts of Arthur and Angela 
as the full sdund from the belfry thinned itself 
away into silence. She grew a little pale, and 
glanced at him, and he gave an involuntary 
shiver, while even the dog Aleck sniffed and 
whined uncomfortably. 

‘It feels cold, he said; ‘ shall we go?’ 

‘They turned and walked towards the gate, 
and, by the time they reached it, all supersti- 
tious thoughts had vanished—at any rate, from — 
Arthur’s mind, for he recollected that he had. set 
himself a task to do, and that now would be the 
time to do it. Absorbed in this reflection, he 
forgot his politeness, and passed first through 
the turnstile. On the further side he paused, 
and looked earnestly into his beloved’s face. 
Their eyes met, and there was that in his that 
caused her to swiftly drop her own. A silence 
ensued as they stood by the gate. He broke it. 
‘Tt is a lovely night; let us walk through the 


ruins. 
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‘I shall wet my feet; the dew must be 
falling.’ 

‘There is no dew falling to-night. Won't 
you come ?’ : 

‘Let us go to-morrow; it is later than I gen- 
erally go in. Pigott will wonder what has 
become of me.’ 

‘Never mind Pigott; the night is too fine to 
waste asleep; besides, you know, one should 
always look at ruins by moonlight. Please come.’ 

She looked at him doubtfully, hesitated, and 
came. 

‘What do you want to see?’ she said, pres- 
ently, with as near an approach to irritation as 
he had ever heard her indulge in. ‘That is the 
famous window that Mr. Fraser always goes 
into raptures about.’ 

‘It is beautiful; shall we sit down here and 
look at it ?’ 

They sat down on a low mass of fallen 
masonry some fifteen paces from the window. 
Around them lay a delicate tracery of shadows, 
whilst they themselves were seated in the eye of 
the moonlight, and remained for awhile as silent 
and as still as though they had been the shades 
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of the painted figures that had once filled the 
stony frame above them. 

‘Angela, he said at length— Angela, 
listen, and I will tell you something. My 
mother, a woman, to whom sorrow had be- 
come almost an inspiration, when she was 
dying, spoke to me something thus: “ There 
is,” she said, “but one thing that I know 
of that has the power to make life happy 
as God meant it to be, and as the folly and 
weakness of men and women render it nearly 
impossible for it to be, and that is—love. 
Love has been the consolation of my own 
existence in the midst of many troubles; first, 


the great devotion I bore your father, and then 


that which I entertain for yourself; without — 


these two ties, life would indeed have been a 
desert. And yet, though it is a grief to me to 
leave you, and though I shrink from the dark 
passage that lies before me, so far does that 
first great love outweigh the love I bear you, 
that in my calmer moments I am glad to go, 
because I know I am awaited by your father. 
And from this I wish you to learn a lesson; look 
for your happiness in life from the love of your 
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life, for there only will you find it. Do not 
fritter away your heart, but seek out some 
woman, some one good and pure and true, and, 
in giving her your devotion, you will reap a full 
reward, for her happiness will reflect your own, 
and, if your choice is right, you will, however 
stormy your life may be, lay up for your- 
self, as I feel that I have done, an everlasting 
joy. | 

She listened to him in silence. 
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‘Angela, he went on, boldly enough, now 
that the ice was broken, ‘I have often thought 
about what my mother said, but until now I 
have never quite understood her meaning.’ I do 
understand it now. Angela, do you understand 
me?’ 

There was no answer; she sat there upon the 
fallen masonry, gazing at the ruins round her, 
motionless and white as a marble goddess, 
forgotten in her desecrated fane. | | 

‘Oh, Angela, listen to me—listen to me! I 
have found the woman of whom my mother 
spoke, who must be so « good and pure and 


39 


true.” Youareshe. I love you, Angela, I love 
you with my whole life and soul; I love you 
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for this world and the next. Oh! do not reject 
me; though I am so little worthy of you, 
I will try to grow so. Dearest, can .you love 
me ?” 

Still there was silence, but he thought that 
he saw her breast heave gently. Then he 


placed his hand, all trembling with the fierce | 


emotion that throbbed along his veins, upon 
the palm that hung listless by her side, and 
gazed into her eyes. Still she neither spoke 
nor shrank, and, in the imperfect light, her 
face looked very pale, while her lovely eyes 


were dark and meaningless as those of one | 


entranced. 

Then slowly he gathered up his courage for 
an effort, and, raising his face to the level 
of her own, he kissed her full upon her 
lips. She stirred, she sighed. He had broken 
‘the spell; the sweet face that had withdrawn 
itself drew nearer to him; for a second the 
awakened eyes looked into his own, and filled 
them with reflected splendour, and then he be- 
came aware of a warm arm thrown about his 
neck, and next—the stars grew dim, and sense 
and life itself seemed to shake upon their thrones, 
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for a joy almost too great for mortal man to 
bear took possession of his heart as she laid her 
willing lips upon his own. And then, before he 
knew her purpose, she slid down upon her knees 
beside him, and placed her head upon his 
breast. 

‘Dearest,’ he said, ‘don’t kneel so; look at 
me.’ 

Slowly she raised her face, wreathed and 
lovely with many blushes, and looked upon him 
with tearful eyes. He tried to raise her. 

‘Let me be,’ she said, speaking very low. ‘I 
am best so; it is the attitude of adoration, and 
I have found—my divinity.’ 

‘But I cannot bear to see you kneel to me.’ 

‘Oh! Arthur, you do not understand; a minute 
since J did not understand that a woman is very 
humble when she really loves.’ 

‘Do you—really love me, Angela ?’ 

‘T do.’ 

‘Have you known that long? 

‘I only knew it when—when you kissed me. 
Before then there was something in my heart, 
but I did not know what it was. Listen, dear,’ 


she went on, ‘for one minute to me first, and I 
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will get up’ (for he was again attempting to 


raise her). ‘What I have to say is best said 
upon my knees, for I want to thank God who 


sent you to me, and to thank you too for your 


goodness. It is so wonderful that you should 
love a simple girl like me, and I am so thankful 
to you. Oh! I have never lived till now, and’ 
(rising to her full stature) ‘I feel as though I 
had been crowned a queen of happy things. 
Dethrone me, desert me, and I will still be 
grateful to you for this hour of imperial happi- 
ness. But if you, after awhile, when you know 
all my faults and imperfections better, can still 
care for me, I know that there is something in 
me that will enable me, to repay you for what 
you have given me, by making your whole life 
happy. Dear, I do not know if I speak as 
other women do, but believe me, it is out of the 
fulness of my heart. Take care, Arthur, oh! 
take care, lest your fate should be that of the 
magician you spoke of the other day, who 
evoked the spirit, and then fell down before it 


in terror. You have also called up a spirit, and 


I pray that it was not done in pot lest it 


should trouble you hereafter.’ 
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‘Angela, do not speak so to me; it is I who 
should have knelt to you. You were right 
when you called yourself “a queen of happy 


things.” You are a queen 

‘Hush! don’t overrate me; your disillusion 
will be the more painful. Come, Arthur, let us 
go home. 

He rose and went with her, in a dream of joy 
that for the moment precluded speech. At the 
door she bade him good night, and, oh! happi- 
ness, gave him her lips to kiss. Then they 
parted, their hearts too full for words. One 
thing he asked her, however. 

‘What was it that took you to your mother’s 
grave to-night?’ 

She looked at him with a curiously mixed 
expression of shy love and conviction on her 
face, and answered, 

‘Her spirit, who led me to your heart.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


GEORGE’S recovery, when the doctors had given 
up all hope, was sufficiently marvellous to sug- 
gest the idea that a certain power had deter- 
mined—on the hangman’s principle perhaps,— 
to give him the longest of ropes; but it could in 
reality be traced to a more terrestrial influence, 
namely, Lady Bellamy’s nursing. Had it not 
been for this nursing, it is very certain that- her 
patient would have joined his forefathers in the 
Bratham churchyard. For whole days and 
nights she watched and tended him, scarcely 
closing her own eyes, and quite heedless of the 
danger of infection; till in the end she conquered 
the fever, and snatched him from the jaws of 
the grave. How often has not a woman’s de- 
votion been successful in such a struggle! 

On the Monday following the events narrated 


in the last chapter, George, now in an advanced 
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stage of convalescence, though forbidden to go 
abroad for another fortnight, was sitting down- 
stairs enjoying the warm sunshine, and the sen- 
sation of returning life and vigour that was 
creeping into his veins, when Lady Bellamy 
came into the room, bringing with her some 
medicine. | 

‘ Here is your tonic, George; it is the last dose 
that I can give you, as Iam going back to my 
disconsolate husband at luncheon-time.’ 

‘IT can’t have you go away yet; I am not well 
enough.’ 

‘I must go, George ; people will begin to talk 
if I stop here any longer.’ 

‘Well, if you must, 1 suppose you must,’ he 
answered, sulkily ; ‘but I must say I think that 
you show a great want of consideration for my 
comfort. Who is to look after me, I should like 
to know? I am far from well yet—far from 
well.’ 

‘Believe me,’ she said, softly, ‘lam very sorry 
to leave you, and am glad to have been of help 
to you, though you ‘have never thought much 
about it.’ 


‘Oh! I am sure Iam much obliged, but it is 
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not likely that you would leave me to rot of 
fever without coming to look after me.’ 

She sighed as she answered, 

‘You would not do as much for me.’ 

‘Oh! bother, Anne, don’t get sentimental ; 
before you go, I must speak to you about that | 
girl Angela. Have you taken any steps?’ 

Lady Bellamy started. 

‘What, are you still bent upon that project ? 

‘Of course Iam. It seemed to me that all 
my illness was one long dream of her. I am 
more bent upon it than ever.’ 

‘And do you still insist upon my playing the 
part you had marked out for me? Do you 
know, George, that there were times in your 
illness when, if I had relaxed my care for a 
single five minutes, it would have turned the 
scale against you, and that once I did not close 
my eyes for five nights? Look at me, how thin 
and worn I am; it is from nursing you. I have 
saved your life; surely you will not now force 
me to do this unnatural thing ?’ 

‘If, my dear Anne, you had saved my life 
fifty times, I would still force you to do it. 
Ah! it is no use your looking at that safe. I 
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have no doubt that you got my keys and . 
searched it whilst I was ill, but I was too sharp 
for you; I had the letters moved when I heard 
that you were coming to nurse me. They are 
- back there now, though. How disappointed 
you must have been!’ and he chuckled. 

‘I should have done better to let you die, 
monster of wickedness and ingratitude that you 
are !’ she said, stamping her foot upon the floor, 
and the tears of vexation standing in her eyes. 

‘The letters, my dear Anne; remember that 
you have got to earn your letters. I am very 
much obliged to you for your nursing, but 
business is business.’ 

She was silent for a moment, and then spoke 
in her ordinary tone. 

‘By the way, talking of letters, there was one 
came for you this morning in your cousin Philip’s 
handwriting, and with a London postmark. Will 
you read it?’ | 

‘Read it—yes; anything from the father of 
my inamorata will be welcome.’ 

She fetched the letter and gave it him. He 
read it aloud. After a page of congratulations 
on his convalescence, it ended, 

‘And now I want to make a proposal to you, 
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viz., to buy back the Isleworth lands from you. 
I know that the place is distasteful to you, and 
will probably be doubly so after your severe 
illness ; but, if you care to keep the house and 
grounds, I am not particularly anxious to 
acquire them. I am prepared to offer a good 
price, &., &c. 

‘T’ll see him hanged first, was George’s com- 
ment. ‘ How did he get the money ?’ 

‘Saved it and made it, I suppose.’ 

‘Well, at any rate, he shall not buy me out 
with it. No, no, Master Philip; Iam not fond 
enough of you to do you that turn.’ 

‘It does not strike you,’ she said, coldly, ‘ that 
you hold in your hands a lever that may roll all 


your difficulties about this girl out of the way.’ 


‘By Jove, you are nght, Anne. ‘Trust a wo- 
man’s brain. But I don’t want to sell the 
estates unless I am forced to.’ 

‘Would you rather part with the land, or give 
up your project of marrying Angela Caresfoot ?’ 

‘Why do you ask ?’ | 

‘Because you will have to choose between 
the two.’ | 

‘Then I had rather sell.’ 
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‘You had better give it up, George. I am 
not superstitious, but I have knowledge that 
you do not understand, and I[ foresee nothing 
but disaster in this plan,’ 

‘Once and for all, Anne, I will not give it up 
whilst I have any breath left in my body, and I 
take my oath that unless you help me, and help 
me honestly, I will expose you.’ 

‘Oh! I am your very humble servant; you 
may count on me. The galley-slave pulls well 
when the lash hangs over his shoulders,’ and she 
laughed coldly. 

Just then a servant announced that Mr. Cares- 
foot was at the door, and anxious to speak to 
his cousin. He was ordered to show him into 
the drawing-room. As soon as he had gone on 
his errand, George said, | 

‘[ will not see him; say I am too unwell. 
But do you go, and see that you make the most 
of your chance.’ 

Lady Bellamy nodded, and left the room. 
She found Philip in the drawing-room. 

‘Ah! how do you do, Mr. Caresfoot? Icome 
from your cousin to say that he cannot see you 


to-day; he has scarcely recovered sufficiently 
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from the illness through which I have been 
nursing him; but of course you know all about 
that.’ . 

‘Oh! yes, Lady Bellamy, I have heard all 
about it, including your own brave behaviour, 
to which, the doctor tells me, George owes his 
life. Iam sorry that he cannot see me, though. 
I have just come down from town, and called in 
on my way from Roxham. I had some rather | 
important business that I wanted to speak about.’ 

‘About your offer to repurchase the Isleworth 
lands? she asked. 

‘Ah! you know of the affair. Yes, that was it.’ 

‘Then I am commissioned to give you a reply.’ 

Philip listened anxiously. 

‘Your cousin absolutely refuses to sell any 
part of the lands.’ 

‘Will nothing change his determination? I 
am ready to give a good price, and pay a separ- 
ate valuation for the timber.’ 

‘Nothing ; he does not intend to sell.’ 

A deep depression spread itself over her 
hearer’s face. 

‘Then there go the hopes of twenty years, 


he said. ‘For twenty long years, ever since my 
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misfortune, I have toiled and schemed to get 
these lands back, and now it is all for nothing. 
Well, there is nothing more to be said,’ and he 
turned to go. | 

‘Stop a minute, Mr. Sectost Do you know, 
you interest me very much.’ 

‘I am proud to interest so charming a lady, 
he answered, with a touch of depressed gallantry. 

‘ That is as it should be; but you interest me 
because you are an instance of the truth of the 
saying that every man has some ruling passion, if 
only one could discover it. Why do you want 
these particular lands? Your money will buy 
others just as good.’ 

‘Why does a Swiss get home-sick? Why 
does a man defrauded of his own wish to 
recover it? | 

_ Lady Bellamy mused a little. 

‘What would you say if I showed you an 
easy way to get them ?’ 

Philip turned sharply round with a new look 
of hope upon his face. 

‘You would earn my eternal euttide—a 
gratitude that I should be glad to put into a 
practical shape.’ 
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She laughed. | 

‘Oh! you must speak to Sir John about that. 
Now listen; I am going to surprise you. Your 
cousin wants to get married.’ 

‘Get married! George wants to get married!’ 

‘Exactly so; and now I have a further sur- 
prise in store for you—he wants to marry your 
daughter Angela.’ 

This time Philip said nothing, but he started 
in evident and uncomfortable astonishment. If 
Lady Bellamy wished to surprise him, she had 
certainly succeeded. 

‘Surely you are joking !’ he said. 

‘I never was further from joking in my hfe; 
he is desperately in love with her, and wild to 
marry her.’ 

‘Well ?’ 

‘Well, don’t you now see a way to force your 
cousin to sell the lands? 

.. “As the price of Angela’s hand?” 

‘ Precisely.’ 

Philip walked up and down the room in 
thought. Though, as the reader may remem- 
ber, he had himself, but a month before, been 
base enough to suggest that his daughter should 
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use her eyes to forward his projects, he had 
never, in justice to him be it said, dreamt of forc- 
ing her into a marriage in every way little less 
than unnatural. His idea of responsibility towards 
his daughter was, as regards sins of omission, 
extremely lax, but there were some of commis- 
sion that he did not care to face. Certain fears 
-and memories oppressed him too much to allow 
of. it. 
‘Lady Bellamy,’ he said, presently, ‘ you have 
known my cousin George intimately for many 
years, and are probably sufficiently acquainted 
with his habits of life to know that such a 
marrage would be an infamy.’ 

‘Many a man who has been wild in his youth 
makes a good husband, she answered, quietly. 

‘The more I think of it, went on Philip, ex- 
citedly, after the fashion of one who would lash 
himself into a passion, ‘ the more I see the utter 
impossibility of any such thing, and I must say 
that I wonder at your having undertaken such 
an errand. On the one hand, there is a young 
girl who, though I do not, from force of circum- 
stances, see much of myself, is, I believe, as 
good as she is handsome——’ 

VOL, II. G 
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‘And on the other,’ broke in Lady Bellamy, 
ironically, ‘ are the Isleworth estates,’ 

‘And on the other,’ went on Philip, without 
paying heed to her remark—‘I am going to 
speak plainly, Lady Bellamy—is a man utterly 
devoid of the foundations of moral character, 
whose appearance is certainly against him, who 
I have good reason to know is not to be trusted, 
and who is old enough to be her father, and her 
cousin to boot—and you ask me to forward such 
a mariage as this! I will have nothing to do 
with it; my responsibilities as a father forbid it. 
It would be the wickedest thing I have ever 
done to put the girl into the power of such a 
man.’ 

Lady Bellamy burst into a low peal of laugh- 
ter; she never laughed aloud. She thought that 
it was now time to throw him a little off his 
balance. 

‘Forgive me,’ she said, with her sweetest smile, 
‘but you must admit that there is something 
rather ludicrous in hearing the hero of the great 
Maria Lee scandal talking about moral charac- 
ter, aud the father who detests his daughter so 
much that he fears to look her in the face, and 
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whose sole object is to rid himself of an encum- 
brance, prating of his paternal responsibilities,’ 

Philip started visibly at her words. 

‘Ah! Mr. Caresfoot,’ she went on, ‘J surprise 
you by my knowledge, but we women are sad 
spies, and it is my little amusement to find out 
other people’s secrets, a very useful little amuse- 


ment. I could tell you many things 
‘I was about to say,’ broke in Philip, who had 


naturally no desire to see more of the secrets 
of his life unveiled by Lady Bellamy, ‘that, 
even if I did wish to get rid of Angela, I should 
have little difficulty in doing so, as young 
Heigham, who has been stopping at the Abbey 
House for a fortnight or so, is head over ears in 
love with her ; indeed, I should think it highly 
probable that they are at this moment engaged.’ 
It was Lady Bellamy’s turn to start now. 
‘Ah?! she said, ‘I did not know that; that ° 
complicates matters.’ And then, with a sudden 
change of tone—‘ Mr. Caresfoot, as a friend, let 
me beg of you not to throw away such a chance 
in a hurry for the sake of a few nonsensical 
ideas about a girl. What is she, after all, that 
she should stand in the way of such grave in- 
G2 
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terests as you have in hand? I tell you that he 
is perfectly mad about her. You can make 
your own terms and fix your own price.’ 

‘Price! ay, that is what it would be—a price 
for her body and soul.’ | . 

‘Well, and what of it? The thing is done 
every day, only one does not talk of it in that 
way. 

‘Who taught you, who were once a young 
girl yourself, to plead such a cause as this ?’ 

‘Nonsense, it is a very good cause—a cause 
that will benefit everybody, especially your 
daughter. George will get what he wants; 
you, with the recovery of. the estates, will also 
recover your lost position and reputation, both 
to a great extent an affair of landed property. 
Mr. Heigham will gain a little experience, whilst 
she will bloom into a great lady, and, like any 
other girl in the same circumstances, learn to 
adore her husband in a few months.’ 

‘And what will you get, Lady Bellamy ? 

‘I! she replied, with a gay laugh. ‘Oh! you 
know, virtue is its own reward. I shall be quite 
satisfied in seeing everybody else made happy. 
Come, I do not want to press you about the 
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matter at present. Think it over at your leisure. 
I only beg you not to give a decided answer. to 
young Heigham, should he ask you for Angela, 
till I have seen you again—say, in a week’s 
time. Then, if you don’t like it, you can leave 
it alone, and nobody will be a penny the 
worse.’ ; 

‘As you like; but I tell you that I can never 
consent,’ and Philip took his leave. 

‘Your cousin entirely refuses his consent, and 
Angela is by this time probably engaged to 
your ex-ward, Arthur Heigham,’ was Lady Bel- 
lamy’s not very promising report to the inter- 
esting invalid in the dining-room. 

After relieving his feelings at this intelligence 
in language more forcible than polite, George 
remarked that, under these circumstances, 
matters looked very bad. 

‘Not at all; they look very well. I shall see 
your cousin again in a week’s time, when I shall 
have a different tale to tell.’ | 

‘Why wait a week with that young black- 
guard making the running on the spot ?’ 

‘Because I have put poison into Philip’s mind, 
and the surest poison always works slow. Be- 
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sides, the mischief has been done. Good-bye. 
I will come and see you in a day or two, when 
I have made my plans. You see I mean to 
earn my letters.’ | 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


WITH what degree of soundness our pair of 
lovers slumbered on that memorable Saturday 
night, let those who have been so fortunate or 
unfortunate as to have been placed in analagous 
circumstances, form their own opinion. 

It is, however, certain that Arthur gazed upon 
the moon and sundry of the larger planets for 
some hours, until they unkindly set, and left 
him, for his candle had burnt out, to find his 
way to bed in the dark. With his reflections 
we will not trouble ourselves; or, rather, we 
will not intrude upon their privacy. But there 
was another person in the house who also sat 
at an open window and looked upon the heavens 
—Angela to wit. Let us avail ourselves of our 
rightful privilege, and look into her thoughts. 

Arthur's love had come upon her as a sur- 
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prise, but it had found a perfect home. All 
the days and hours that she had spent in his 
company, had, unknown to herself, been mys- 
teriously employed in preparing a habitation to 
receive it. We all know the beautiful Bible 
story of the Creation, how first there was an 
empty void, and the Spirit brooding on the 
waters, then light, and then life, and last, 
man, coming to turn all things to his uses. 
Surely that story, which is the type and symbol 
of many things, is of none more so than of the 
growth and birth of a perfected love in the 
human heart. 

The soil is made ready in the dead winter, 
and receives the seed into its bosom. Then 
comes the spring, and it is clothed with ver- 
dure. Space is void til the sun shoots its sud- 
den rays athwart it, and makes it splendid; the 
heart is cold and unwitting of its ends, till the 
spirit broods upon it, as upon the waters, and 
it grows quick with the purposes of life. And 
then what a change is there! What has the 
flower in commén with the seed from whence 
it sprang, or the noonday sky with the darkness 
before the dawn? 


—— a oe em cheatin 
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Thinking in her chamber, with the night air 
playing on her hot brow, and her hand pressed 
upon her heart, as though to still the tumult 
of its joy, Angela grew vaguely conscious of 
these things. 


‘Was she the same in heart and mind that she 
had been a month ago? No, a thousand times 
no. Then what was this mysterious change that 
. seemed to shake her inmost life to its founda- 
tions? What angel had troubled the waters 
into which she had so newly plunged? And 
whence ‘came the healing virtue that she 
_ found in them, bringing rest after the vague 

_ trouble of the last two weeks, with sight to see 
the only good—her love, with speed to follow, 
and strength to hold? Oh, happy, happy 
world! oh, merciful Creator, who gave her to 
drink of such a living spring! oh, Arthur, be- 
loved Arthur !’ 


On Sunday mornings it was Pigott’s habit to 
relax the Draconian severity of her laws in the 
matter of breakfast, which, generally speaking, 
was not till about half-past eight o’clock. At 
that hour precisely, on the Sabbath in question, 
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she appeared as usual—no, not as usual, for, it 
being Sunday, she had on her stiff, black gown 
—and, with all due solemnity, made the tea. 

A few minutes elapsed, and Angela entered, 
dressed in white, and very lovely in her simple, 
tight-fitting robe, but a trifle pale, and with a 
shy look upon her face. 

She greeted her nurse with a kiss. 

‘Why, what is the matter with you, dearie ?’ 
ejaculated Pigott, whose watchful eye detected 
a change she could not define ; ‘you look differ- 
ent somehow,’ 

‘Hush! I will tell you by-and-by.’ 

At that moment Arthw’s quick step was 
heard advancing down the passage, together 
with a pattering noise that announced the pres- 
ence of Aleck. And, as they came, Angela, 
poor Angela, grew red and redder, and yet 
more painfully red, till Pigott, watching her 
face, was enabled to form a shrewd guess as 
to what was the cause of her unaccustomed 
looks. 

On came the steps, and open flew the door, 
more and more ready to sink into the earth 


looked Angela, and so interested grew nurse 
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Pigott, that she actually poured some hot tea on 
to her dress, a thing she could never remember 
having done before. 

The first to enter was Aleck, who, following 
his custom, sprang upon Angela and licked her 
hand, and behind Aleck, looking somewhat con- 
fused, but handsome and happy—for his was one 
of those faces that become handsome when their 
owners are happy—came Aleck’s master. And 
then there ensued an infinitesimal but most 
awkward pause. 

On such occasions as the present, namely, the 
first meeting after an engagement, there is al- 
ways—especially when it occurs in the presence 
of a third person—a very considerable difficulty 
in the minds of the parties to know what de- 
meanour they are to adopt towards one an- 
other. Are they to treat the little affair of the 
previous evening as a kind of confidential com- 
munication, not to be alluded to except in 
private conversation, and to drop into the Mr. 
and Miss of yesterday? That would certamly 
be the easiest, but then it would also be a de- 
cided act of mutual retreat. Or are they to 
rush into each other’s arms as becomes betroth- 
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ed lovers? This process is so new that they 
feel that it still requires private rehearsal. And, 
meanwhile, time presses, and everybody is be- 
ginning to stare, and something must be done. 
These were very much the feelings of Arthur 
and Angela. He hesitated before her, confused, 
and she kept her head down over the dog. But 
presently Aleck, getting bored, moved on, and, 
as it would have been inane to continue to stare 
at the floor, she had to raise herself as slowly 
as she might. Soon their eyes arrived in the 
same plane, and whether a mutual glance of 
intelligence was exchanged, or whether their 
power of attraction overcame his power of re- 
sistance it is not easy to determine, but certain 
it is that, following a primary natural law, Arthur 
gravitated towards her, and kissed her on the ~ 
face. . 
‘My! exclaimed Pigott, and the milk-jug 
rolled unheeded on the floor. 
‘Hum! I suppose I had better explain,’ began 
he. 
I think you have spilt the milk,’ added she. 
‘That we have become engaged and are 


‘All to pieces, I declare,’ broke in Angela, 
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with her head somewhere near the carpet 

And then they both laughed. 

‘Well, I never, no, not in all my born days! 
Sir and Miss Angela, all I have got to say 
about this extraordinary proceeding ’— they 
glanced at each other in alarm—‘is that I am 
very glad to hear on it, and I hope and pray 
how as you may be happy, and, if you treat 
my Angela right, you'll be just the happiest 
and luckiest man in the three kingdoms, includ- 
ing Jreland and the Royal Family, and, if you 
treat her wrong, worse will come to you; and 
her poor mother’s last words, as I heard with 
my own ears, will come true to you, and serve 
you right—and there’s all the milk upon the 
floor. And God bless you both, my dears, is 
the prayer of an old woman.’ | 

And here the worthy soul broke down, and 
began to cry, nor were Angela’s eyes free from 
tears. 

After this little episode, breakfast proceeded 
in something like the usual way. Church was at 

10.30, and, a while before the hour, Arthur and: 
Angela strolled down to the spot that had 
already become as holy ground to them, and. 
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looked into each other's eyes, and said again 
the same sweet words. Then they went on, 
and mingling with the little congregation—that 
did not number more than thirty, souls—they 
passed into the cool quiet of the church. 

‘Lawks! said a woman, as they went by, 
‘ain't she just a beauty. What a pretty 
wedding they’d make !’ 

Arthur overheard it, and noted the woman, 
and afterwards found a pretext to give her five 
shilings, because he said it was a lucky omen. 

On the communion-table of the pretty little 
church there was spread the ‘fair white cloth’ 
of the rubric. It was the day for the monthly 
celebration of the Sacrament, that met the 
religious requirements of the village. 

‘Will you stay to the Sacrament with me?’ 
whispered Angela to her lover,in the interval 
between their seating themselves and the entry 
of the clergyman, Mr. Fraser’s locum tenens. 

Arthur nodded assent. 

And so, when the time came, those two went 
up together to the altar-rails, and, kneeling side 
by side, ate of the bread and drank of the cup, 


and, rising, departed thence with a new link 
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between them. For, be sure, part of the prayers 
which they offered up at that high moment were 
in humble petition to the Almighty to set His 
solemn seal and blessing on their love. Indeed, 
so far as Angela was concerned, there were few 
acts of her simple life that she did not conse- ' 
crate by prayer, how much more, then, was she 
bent upon bringing this, the greatest of all her 
acts, before her Maker’s throne. 

Strange indeed, and full of a holy promise, 
is the yearning with which we turn to Heaven 
to seek sanctification of our deeds, feeling our 
weakness, and craving strength from the source 
of strength; a yearning of which the church, 
with that subtle knowledge of human nature, 
which is one of the mainsprings of its power, 
has not been slow to avail itself. And this need 
is more especially felt in matters connected with 
the noblest of the passions, perhaps because all 
true love and all true religion come from a 
common home. — 

Thus pledged to one another with a new and 
awful pledge, and knit together in the bonds 
of an universal love, embracing their poor affec- 


tion as the wide skies embrace the earth, they 
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rose, and went their ways, purer to worship, and 


stronger to endure. 


That afternoon, Arthur had a conversation 
with his betrothed that, partaking of a business 
nature in the beginning, ended rather oddly. 

‘I must speak to your father when he comes 
back to-morrow, dear,’ he began. 

‘My father! Oh yes, I had forgotten about 
that ;’ and she looked a little anxious. 

‘Fortunately, [ am fairly well off, so I see no 
cause why he should object.’ 

‘Well, I think that he will be rather glad to 
get rid of Pigott and myself... You know that 
he is not very fond of me.’ 

‘That is a strange want of taste on his part.’ 

‘Qh, I don’t know. Everybody does not see 
me with your eyes, Arthur.’ 

‘Because they have not the chance. All the 
world would love you, if it knew you. But, 
seriously, I think that he can hardly object, or 
he would not have allowed us to be thrown so 
much together; for, in nine cases out of ten, 
that sort. of thing has only one result.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 
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‘I mean that to import a young fellow into 
the house, and throw him solely into a daugh- 
ter’s company is very apt to bring about—well, 
what has been brought about.’ ~ 

‘Then you mean that you think that I should 
have fallen in love with any gentleman who had 
come here ?’ : 

Arthur, not seeing the slight flash of indig- 
nation in her eyes, replied, 

‘Well, you know, there is always a risk, but 
I should imagine that it would very much 
depend upon the gentleman.’ 

‘Arthur’—with a little stamp—‘I am ashamed 
of you. How can you think such things of me? 
You must have a very poor opinion of me.’ 

‘My dear, why should I suppose myself 
superior to anybody else, that you should only 
fall in love with me? You set too high a 
value on me” 

‘And you set too low a value upon me: you 
do not understand me. You are my fate, my 
other self; how would it have been possible for 
me'to love anyone but you? I feel as though 
I had been travelling to meet you since the be- 
ginning of the world, to stand by your side till 
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it crumbles away, yes, for eternity itself. Oh! 
Arthur, do not laugh at what I say. I am, 
indeed, only a simple girl, but, as I told you 
last night, there is something stirring In me 
now, my real life, my eternal part, something 
that you have awakened, and with which you 


have to deal, something apart from the me you 


see before you. As I speak, I feel and know > 


that when we are dead and gone, I shall love 
you still; when more ages have passed than 
there are leaves upon that tree, I shall love you 
still. Arthur, _I am yours for ever, for the time 
that is, and is to be.’ 

She spoke with the grand freedom of one 
inspired, nay, he felt that she was inspired, and 
the same feeling of awe that had come upon 
him when first he saw her face, again took pos- 
session of him. Taking her hand, he kissed it. 

‘Dearest, he said, ‘dearest Angela, who am 
I that you should love meso? What have I 
done that such a treasure should be given to 
me? I hope that it may be as you say’ 

‘It will be as I say,’ she answered, as she 
bent to kiss him. And they went on in silence. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PHILIP arrived home about one o’clock on the 
Monday, and, after their nursery dinner, Arthur 
made his way to the study, and soon found him- 
self in the dread presence—for what presence is 
more dread ? (most people would ‘rather face a 
chief-justice with the gout)—of the man whose 
daughter he was about to ask in marriage. 

Philip, whom he found seated by a tray, the 
contents of which he seemed in no humour to 
touch, received him with his customary polite- 
ness, saying, with a smile, that he hoped he had 
not come to tell him that he was sick of the place 
and its inhabitants, and was going away. 

‘Far from it, Mr. Caresfoot, I come to speak 
to you on a very different subject.’ 

Philip glanced up with a quick look of ex- 
pectant curiosity, but said nothing. 

‘In short,’ said Arthur, desperately, «I come 

H2. . 
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to ask you to sanction my engagement to 
Angela.’ 

A pause—a very awkward pause ensued. 

‘You are, then, engaged to my daughter ?’ 

‘Subject to your consent, I am.’ 

‘Then came another pause. 

‘You will understand me, Heigham, when I 
say that you take me rather by surprise in this 
business. Your acquaintance with her hag been 
short.’ 

‘That is very true, but I have seen a great 
deal of her.’ 

‘Perhaps; but she knows absolutely nothing 


of the world, and her preference for you—for, 


as you say you are engaged to her, I presume 
that she has shown a preference—may be a 
mistake, merely a young girl’s romantic idea.’ 

Arthur thought of his conversation of the 
previous day with Angela, and could not help 
smiling as he answered, 

‘I think, if you ask her that, she will tell you 
that is not the case.’ 

‘Heigham, I will be frank with you; I like 
you, and you have, I believe, sufficient means. 
Of course, you know that my daughter will 
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have nothing ; at any rate, till I am dead, he 
added, quickly. 

‘IT never thought about the matter, but I shall 
be only too glad to marry her with nothing but 
herself.’ 

‘Very good, I was going to say that, not- 
withstanding this, marriage is an important 
matter, and I must have time to think over it 
before I give you a decided answer, say a week. 
I shall not, however, expect you to leave here 
unless you wish to do so, nor shall I seek to 
place any restrictions on your intercourse with 
Angela, since it would appear that the mischief 
is already done. I am flattered by your pro- 
posal, but I must have time, and you must 
understand that in this instance hesitation does 
not necessarily mean consent.’ 

In affairs of this nature a man is satisfied with 
small mercies, and willing to put up with in- 
conveniences that appear trifling in comparison 
with the disasters that might have overtaken 
him. Arthur was no exception ‘to the general 
rule; indeed, he was profuse in his thanks, and, 
buoyed-up with all the confidence of youth, 
felt sure in his heart that he would soon find a 
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way to extinguish any objections that might 
still linger in Philip’s mind. 

His would-be father-in-law contented him- 
self with acknowledging his remarks with 
courtesy, and the interview came to an end. 

Arthur gone, however, his host lost all his 
calmness of demeanour, and, nsing from his . 
untasted meal, paced up and down the room 
in thought. Everything had, he reflected, fallen 
out as he wished. Young Heigham wanted 
to marry his daughter, and he could not wish 
her a better husband. Save for the fatality 
which had sent that woman to him on her 
fiend’s errand, he would have given his consent 
at once, and been glad to give it. Not that 
he meant to refuse it—he had no such idea. 
And then he began to think what, supposing 
that Lady Bellamy’s embassy had been of a 
nature that he could entertain, which it was 
not, it would mean to him. It would mean 
the realization of the work and aspirations of 
twenty years; it would mean his re-entry into 
the property and position from which he had, 
according to his own view, been unjustly oust- 
ed; it would mean, last, but not least, triumph 
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over George. And now chance, mighty chance 
(as fools call Providence) had at last thrown 
into his hands a lever with which it would be 
easy to topple over every stumbling-block that 
lay in his path to triumph; more, he might 
even be able to spoil that Egyptian George, 
giving him less than his due. 

Oh, how he hungered for the broad acres of 
his birthright! longing for them as a lover longs 
for his lost bride. The opportunity would never 
come again; why should he throw it away? 
To do so would be to turn his cousin into an 
open and implacable foe. Why should he allow 
this girl, whose birth had bereft him of the only 
creature he had ever loved, whose sex had alien- 
_ ated the family estates, and for whose company 
he cared nothing, to come as a destruction on 
his plans?’ She would be well-off; the man 
loved her. As for her being engaged to this 
young Heigham, women soon got over those 
things. After all, now that he came to think 
of the matter calmly, what valid cause was 
there why the thing should not be ? 

And as he paced to and fro, and thought 
thus, an answer came into his mind. For there 
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rose up before him a vision of his dying wife, 
and there sounded in his ears the murmur of 
her half-forgotten voice, that, for all its broken 
softness, had, with its last accents, called down 
God’s winged vengeance and His everlasting 
doom on him who would harm her unprotected 
child, And, feeling that if he did this thing, 
on him would be the vengeance and the doom, 
he thought of the shadows of the night, and 
grew afraid. 

When Arthur and his host met, according to 
their custom, that evening, no allusion was made 
on either side to their conversation of the after- 
noon, nor did her father ever speak a word to 
Angela on the subject. Life, to all appearance, 
went on in the old house precisely as though 
nothing had happened. Philip did not attempt 
to put the smallest restraint on Arthur and his 
daughter, and studiously shut his eyes. to the 
pretty obvious signs of their mutual affection. 
For them, the long June days were golden, but 
all too short. Every morning found their mutual 
love more perfect, but when the flakes of crim- 
son light faded from the skies, and night drop- 
ped her veil over the tall trees and peaceful 
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lake, by some miracle it had grown deeper and 
more perfect still. Day by day, Arthur dis- 
covered new charms in Angela; ‘here some hid- 
den knowledge, there an unsuspected grace, 
and everywhere an all-embracing charity and 
love. Day by day he gazed deeper into the 
depths of her mind, and still there were 
more to plumb. For it was a storehouse of 
noble thoughts and high ambitions—ambitions, 
many of which could only find fulfilment in 
another world than this. And, the more he saw 
of her, the prouder he was to think that such 
a perfect creature should so dearly love him- 
self; and with the greater joy did he look for- 
ward to that supreme and happy hour when he 
should call her his. And so day added itself to 
day, and found them happy. 

Indeed, the aspect of their fortunes seemed 


as smooth and smiling as the summer surface of 


_ the lake. About Philip’s final consent to their 


engagement they did not trouble themselves, 
judging, not unnaturally, that his conduct was 
in itself a guarantee of approval. If he meant 
to raise any serious objections, he would surely 


have done so before, Arthur would urge, and 
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Angela would quite agree with him, and wonder 
what parent could find it in his heart to object 
to her bonnie-eyed lover. | 

What a merciful provision of Providence it 
is that throws a veil over the future, only to be 
pierced by the keenest-eyed of Scotchmen! 
Where should we find a flavour in those un- 
frequent cups that the shyest of the gods, Joy, 
holds to our yearning lips, could we know of 
the bitter that lurks in the tinselled bowl? 
Surely we have much to be thankful for, but 
for nothing should we be so grateful as for this 
blessed impotence of foresight ! 

But, as it is often on the bluest days that the 
mercury begins to sink beneath the breath of 
far-off hurricane, so there is a warning spirit 
implanted in sensitive minds that makes them 
mistrustful of too great happiness. We feel 
that, for most of us, the wheel of our fortunes 
revolves too quickly to allow of a long continu- 
ance of unbroken joy. 

‘Arthur, said Angela, one morning, when 
eight days had passed since her father’s return 
from town, ‘we are too happy. We should 
throw something into the lake.’ 
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‘I have not got a ring, except the one you 
gave me, he answered; for his signet was on 
her finger. ‘So, unless we sacrifice Aleck or 
the ravens, I don’t know what it is to be.’ 

‘Don’t joke, Arthur. I tell you we are too 
happy.’ - 

Could Arthur have seen through an acre or so 
of undergrowth as Angela uttered these words, 
he would have perceived a very smart page- 
boy with the Bellamy crest on his buttons de- 
livering a letter to Philip. It is true that there 
was nothing particularly alarming about that, 
but its contents might have given a point to 
Angela’s forebodings. It ran thus: 


‘ Rewtham House, Monday. 
‘My DEAR Mr. CARESFOOT, 

‘ With reference to our conversation 
last week about your daughter and G., can you 
come over.and have a quiet chat with me this. 
afternoon ? 

‘Sincerely yours, 
‘ ANNE BELLAMY.’ 


Philip read this note, and then re-read it,. 
knowing in his heart that now was his oppor- 
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tunity to act up to his convictions, and put an 
end to the whole transaction in a few decisive 
words. But aman who has for so many years 
given place to the devil of avarice, even though 
it be avarice with a legitimate object, cannot 
shake himself free from his clutches in a mo- 
ment ; even when, as in Philip’s case, honour and 
right, to say nothing of a still more powerful 
factor, superstition speak so loudly in his ears, 
Surely, he thought, there would be no harm in 
hearing what she had to say. He could ex- 
plain his reasons for having nothing to do with 
the matter so much better in person. Such 
mental struggles have only one end. Presently 
the smart page-boy bore back this note : 


‘DEAR LADY BELLAMY, 
‘I will be with you at half-past 
three. | 
‘POU, 


It was with very curious sensations that 
Philip was that afternoon shown into a richly- 
furnished boudoir in Rewtham House. He had 
not been in that room since he had talked to 


Maria Lee, sitting on that very sofa now occu- 
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pied by Lady Bellamy’s still beautiful form, and 
he could not but feel that it was a place of evil 
omen for him. 

Lady Bellamy rose to greet him with her 
most fascinating: smile. 

‘This is very kind,’ she said, as she motioned 
him to a seat, which Philip afterwards discover- 
ed had been carefully arranged so as to put his 
features in the full light, whilst, sitting on the 
sofa, her own were concealed. ‘Well, Mr. 
Caresfoot, she began, after a little pause, ‘I 
suppose I had better come to the point at once. 
First of all, I presume that, as you anticipated 
would be the case, there exists some sort of 
understanding between Mr. Heigham and your 
daughter.’ 

Philip nodded. 

‘Well, your cousin is as determined as ever 
about the matter. Indeed, he is simply infatu-. 
ated or bewitched, I really don’t know which.’ 

‘I am sorry or it, Lady Pineene as I 
cannot——’ 

‘One moment, Mr. Caresfoot; first, let me tell 
you his offer, then we can talk it over. He 
offers, conditionally on his marriage with your 
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daughter, to sell you the Isleworth estates at 
a fair valuation hereafter to be agreed upon, 
and. to make a large settlement.’ 

‘And what part does he wish me to play in 
the matter ?’ | | 

‘This. First, you must get rid of young 
Heigham, and prevent him from holding any 
communication, either with Angela herself, or 
with any other person connected with this place, 
for one year from the date of his departure. 
Secondly, you must throw no obstacle in 
George’s path. Thirdly, if required, you must 
dismiss her old nurse, Pigott.’ 

‘It cannot be, Lady Bellamy. I came here 
to tell youso. I dare not force my daughter 
into such a marriage for all the estates in 
England.’ | 

Lady Bellamy laughed. 

‘It is amusing,’ she said, ‘to see a father 
afraid of his own daughter; but you are over- 
hasty, Mr. Caresfoot. Who asked you to force 
her? All you are asked to do is not to interfere, 
and leave the rest to myself and George. You 
will have nothing to do with it one way or the 


other, nor will any responsibility rest with you. 
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Besides, it is very probable that your cousin will 
live down his fancy, or some other obstacle will 
arise to put.an end to the thing, in which case 
Mr. Heigham will come back at the end of his 
year’s probation, and events will take their 
natural course. It is only wise and right that 
you should try the constancy of these young 
lovers, instead of letting them marry out of 
hand. If, on the other hand, Angela should im 
the course of the year declare a preference for 
her cousin, surely that will be no affair of 
yours.’ 

‘J don’t understand what your interest is in 
this matter, Lady Bellamy.’ 

‘My dear Mr. Caresfoot, what does my inter- 
est matter to you? Perhaps I have one, per- 
haps I have not; all women love match-making, 
you know; what really is important is {your 
decision, and she shot a glance at him from the 
heavy-lidded eyes, only to recognise that “he 
was not convinced by her arguments, or, if con- 
vinced, obstinate. ‘ By the way,’ she went on, 
slowly, ‘ George asked me to make a payment 
to you on his account, money that has, he says, 
been long owing, but which it has not hitherto 
been convenient to repay.’ | 
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~ ‘What is the sum?’ asked Philip, abstractedly. 

‘A large one; a thousand pounds.’ 

It did not require the peculiar intonation she 
threw into her voice to make the matter clear 
to him. He was well aware that no such sum 
was OWing. 

‘Here is the cheque, she went on; and, 
taking from her purse a signed and crossed 
cheque upon a London banker, she unfolded 
it and threw it upon the table, watching him 
the while. _ 

Philip gazed at the money with the eyes 
of a hungry wolf. A thousand pounds! That 
might be his for the asking, nay, for the taking. 
It would bind him to nothing. The miser’s 
greed took possession of him as he looked. 
Slowly he raised his hand, twitching with ex- 
citement, and stretched it out towards the 
cheque, but, before his fingers touched it, Lady 
Bellamy, as though by accident, dropped her 
white palm upon the precious paper. 

‘I suppose that Mr. Heigham will leave to- 
morrow on the understanding we mentioned ?’ 
she said, carelessly, but in a significant tone. 

Philip nodded. 
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The hand was withdrawn as carelessly as it 
had come, leaving the cheque, blushing in all 
its naked beauty, upon the table. Philip took 
it as deliberately as he could, and put it in his 
pocket. Then, rising, he said good-bye, adding, 
as he passed through the door, 

‘Remember, I have no responsibility in the 
matter. I wash my hands of it, and wish to 
hear nothing about it.’ 

‘The thousand pounds has done it,’ reflected 
Lady Bellamy. ‘I told George that he would 
rise greedily at money. I have not watched 
him for twenty years for nothing. Fancy sell- 
ing an only daughter’s happiness in life for a 
thousand pounds, and such a daughter too! 
I wonder how much he would take to murder 
her, if he were certain that he would not be 
found out. Upon my word, my work grows 
quite interesting. That cur, Philip, is as good 
as a play, and she laughed her own peculiar 


laugh. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


IntTO Philip’s guilty thoughts, as he wended his 
homeward way, we will not inquire, and indeed, 
for all the warm glow that the thousand pound 
cheque in his pocket diffused through his sys- 
tem, they were not to be envied. Perhaps no 
scoundrel presents at heart such a miserable 
object to himself and all who know him, as the 
scoundrel who attempts to deceive himself, and, 
whilst reaping its profits, tries to shoulder the 
responsibility of his iniquity on to the backs of 
others! 

Unfortunately, in this prosaic world of bar- 
gains, one cannot receive cheques for one 
thousand pounds without, in some shape or 
form, giving a quid pro quo. Now Philip’s quid 
was to rid his house and the neighbourhood 
of Arthur Heigham, his guest and his daugh- 
ter’s lover. It was not a task he liked, but 
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the unearned cheque in his breeches-pocket 
continually reminded him of the obligation it 
entailed. 

When Arthur came to smoke his pipe with 
his host that evening, the latter looked so 
gloomy and depressed, that he wondered to 
himself if he was going to be treated to a 
repetition of the shadow scene, little guessing 
that there was something much more personally | 
unpleasant before him. 

‘Heigham,’ Philip said, suddenly, and looking 
studiously in the other direction, ‘I want to 
speak to you. I have been thinking over our 
conversation of about a week ago on the sub- 
ject of your engagement to Angela, and have 
now come to a final determination. I may say 
at once that I approve of you in every way’ 
(here his hearer’s heart bounded with delight), 
‘but, under all the circumstances, I don’t think 
_ that I should be right in sanctioning an immedi- 
ate engagement. You are not sufficiently sure 
of each other for that. I may seem old-fashion- 
ed, but I am a great believer in the virtue of 
constancy, and I’m anxious, in your own in- 
terests, to put yours and Angela’s to the test. 

12 
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The terms that I can offer you are these. You 
must leave here to-morrow, and must give me 
your word of honour as a gentleman—which 
I know will be the most effectual guarantee 
that I can take from you—that you will not 
for the space of a year either attempt to see 
Angela again, or to hold any written com- 
munication with her,-or anybody in any way 
connected with her. The year ended, you can 
return, and, should you both still be of the 
same mind, you can then marry her as soon 
as you like. If you decline to accede to these 
terms—which I believe to be to your mutual 
ultimate advantage—I must refuse my consent 
to the engagement altogether.’ 

A silence followed this speech. The match 
that Arthur had lit’ before Philip began, burnt 
itself out between his fingers without his ap- 
pearing to suffer any particular inconvenience, 


and now his pipe fell with a crash Into the 


grate, and broke into fragments—a fit symbol 


of the blow dealt to his hopes. For some mo- 
ments he was so completely overwhelmed at 
the idea of losing Angela for a whole long 


year, losing her as completely as though she 
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were dead, that he could not answer. At 
length he found his voice, and said, hoarsely, 

‘Yours are hard terms.’ | 

‘I cannot argue the point with you, Heigham, 
such as they are, they are my terms, founded on 
what I consider I owe to my daughter. Do you 
accept them ?’ 

‘I cannot answer you off-hand. My happi- 
ness and Angela’s are too vitally concerned to 
allow me to do so. I must consult her first.’ 

‘Very good, I have no objection; but you 
must let me have your answer by ten to- 
morrow. 

Had Arthur only known his own strength and 
Philip’s weakness—the strength that honesty 
and honour ever have in the face of dishonour 
and dishonesty—had he known the hesitating 
feebleness of Philip’s avarice-tossed mind, how 
easy it would have been for him to tear his bald 
arguments to shreds, and, by the bare exhibi- 
tion of unshaken purpose, to confound and dis- 
allow his determinations. Had he then and 
there refused to agree to his ultimatum, so 
divided was Philip in his mind and so shaken by 
superstitious fears, that he would have accepted 
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it as an omen, and have yielded to a decision of 
character that had no real existence in himself. 
But he did not know, indecd, how could he 
know ? and he was, besides, too thorough a gen- 
tleman to allow himself to suspect foul play. 
And so, too sad for talk, and oppressed by the 
dread sense of coming separation from her 
whom he loved more dearly than his life, he 
sought his room, there to think and pace, to pace 
and think, until the stars had set. 

When, wearied out at length, he threw him- 
self into bed, it was only to exchange bad for 
worse ; for on such occasions sleep is worse than 
wakefulness, it is so full of dreams, big with 
coming pain. Shortly after dawn he got up 
again, and went into the garden and listened fo 
the birds singing their matin hymn. | But he 
was in no mood for the songs of birds, however 
sweet, and it was a positive relief to him when 
old Jakes emerged, his cross face set in the 
gladness of the morning, like a sullen cloud in 
the blue sky, and began to do something to his 
favourite bed of cabbages. Not that Arthur 
was fond of old Jakes, on the contrary, ever 


since the coflin-stool conversation, which be- 
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trayed, he considered, a malevolent mind, he 
detested him personally ; but still he set a fancy 
value on him because he was connected with 
the daily life of his betrothed. 

And then at. last out came Angela, having 
spied him from behind the curtains of her win- 
dow, clothed in the same white gown in which 
he had first beheld her, and which he conse- 
quently considered the prettiest of frocks. 
Never did she look more lovely than when she 
came walking towards him that morning with 
her light, proud step which was so full of grace 
and womanly dignity. Never had he thought 
her more sweet and heart-compelling, than 
when, having first made sure that Jakes had re- 
treated to feed his pigs, she shyly lifted her 
bright face to be greeted with his kiss. But 
she was quick of sympathy, and had learnt 
to read him like an open page, and before his 
lips had fairly fallen on her own she knew that 
things had gone amiss. 

‘Oh, what is it, Arthur ?’ she said, with a little 
pant of fear. | 

‘Be brave, dear, and I will tell you,’ and, in 


somewhat choky tones, he recounted word for 
7 - 
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word what had passed between her father and 
himself, 

She listened in perfect silence, and bore the 
blow as a-brave woman should. When he had 
finished, she said, with a little tremor in her 
voice, 

‘You will not forget me in a year, will you, 
Arthur ? | 

He kissed her by way of answer, and then they 
agreed to go together to Philip, and try to turn 
him from his purpose. 

Breakfast was not a cheerful meal that day, 
and Pigott, noticing the prevailing depression, 
remarked, with sarcasm, that they might, for all 
appearance to the contrary, have been married 
for twenty years ; but even this spirited sally did 
not provoke a laugh. Ten o’clock, the hour 
that was to decide their fate, came all too soon, 
and it was with very anxious hearts that they 
took their way to the study. Philip, who was 
seated in readiness, appeared to view Angela’s 
arrival with some uneasiness. 

‘Of course, Angela,’ he said, ‘I am always 
glad to see you, but I hardly expected-—— 

‘I beg your pardon for intruding, father,’ she 
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answered, ‘but, as this is very important to me, 
I thought that I had better come too, and hear 
what is settled,’ 

As it was evident that. she meant to stay, 
Philip did not attempt to gainsay her. 

‘Oh! very well, very well—I suppose you 
have heard the terms upon which I am pre- 
pared to consent to your engagement.’ 

‘Yes, Arthur has told me, and it is to implore 
you to modify them that we have come. 
Father, they are cruel terms: to be dead to each 
other for a whole long year.’ 

‘I cannot help it, Angela, I am sorry to inflict 
pain upon either of you, but I have arrived at 
them entirely in your own interests, and after a 
great deal of anxious thought. Believe me, a 
year’s probation will be very good for both of 
you; it is not probable that, where my only child 
is concerned, I should wish to do anything ex- 
cept what is for her happiness !’ 

Arthur looked rebellion at Angela. Philip 
saw it, and added, 

‘Of course you can defy me—it is, I believe, 
rather the fashion for girls, now-a-days, to do 
‘so—but, if you do, you must both clearly under- 
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stand, first, that you cannot marry without my 
consent till the first of May next, or very nearly 
a year hence, when Angela comes of age; and 
that I shall equally forbid all intercourse in the 
interval, and secondly, that, when you do so, 
it will be against my wjsh, and that I shall cut 
her name out of my will; for this property is 
only entailed in the male line. It now only 
remains for me to ask you if you agree to my 
conditions.’ 

Angela answered him, speaking very slowly 
and clearly. 

‘I accept them on my own behalf, not be- — 
cause I understand them, or think them night, 
or because of your threats, but because, though 
you do not care for me, 1] am your daughter, 
and should obey you—and believe that you 
wish to do what is best forme. That is why I 
accept, although it will make my life wretched 
for a year.’ 

‘You hear what she says?’ said Philip, turn- 

ing to Arthur. ‘Do you also agree ?’ 
He answered boldly and with some temper 
(how would he have answered could he have 


seen the thousand pound cheque that was re- 
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posing upon the table in Philip’s rusty pocket- 
book, and known for what puzpose it came 
there ?). ; 

‘If it had not been Angela’s wish, I would 
never have agreed. I think your terms pre- 
posterous, and 1 only hope that you have some 
satisfactory reason for them; for you have not 
" shown us any. But since she takes this view 
of the matter, and because, so far as I can sec, — 
you have completely cornered us, I suppose I 
must. You are her father, and cannot in nature 
wish to thwart her happiness; and if you have 
any plan of causing her to forget me—I don’t 
want to be conceited, but I believe that it will 
fail” Here Angela smiled somewhat sadly. ‘So, 
unless one of us dies before the year is up, I 
shall come back to be married on the 9th of 
June next year.’ 

‘Really, my dear Heigham, your way of talk- 
ing is so aggresive, that some fathers might be 
tempted to ask you not to come back at all; 
but perhaps it is, under the circumstances, 
excusable.’ | 

‘You would probably think so, if you were in 
my place,’ blurted out Arthur. 
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‘You give me, then, your word of honour as a 
gentleman that you will attempt, either in per- 
son or by letter, no communication with Angela 
or with anybody about this place for one year 
from to-day ?’ : 

‘On the condition that, at the end of the year, 
I may return and marry her as soon as | like.’ 

‘Certainly; your marriage can take place on 
the 9th of June next, if you like, and care to 
bring a license and a proper settlement—say, of 
half your income—with you, answered Philip, 
with a half smile. | 
‘I take you at your word, said Arthur, eager- 
ly, ‘that is, if Angela agrees.’ Angela made no 
signs of disagreement. ‘Then, on those terms, 
I give you my promise.’ 

‘Very good. Then that is settled, and I will 
send for a dog-cart to take you to the four 
o'clock train. I fear you will hardly be ready 
for the 12.25. I shall, however, hope,’ he added, 
‘to have the pleasure of presenting this young 
lady to you for good and all on this day next 
year. Good-bye for the present. I shall see 
you before you go.’ | 

It is painful to. have to record that when 
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Arthur got outside the door, and out of Angela’s 
hearing, he cursed Philip, in his grief and anger, 
for the space of some minutes. 

To linger over those last hours could only 
be distressing to the sympathetic reader of this 
history, more especially if he, or she, has ever 
had the misfortune to pass through such a time 
in their own proper persons. The day of any- 
one’s departure is always wretched, but much 
more is it wretched, when the person departing 
' is a lover, whose face will not be seen and of 
whom no postman will bear tidings for a whole 
long year. 

Some comfort, however, these two took in 
looking forward to that joyous day when the 
year of probation should have been gathered to 
its predecessors, and in making the most minute 
arrangements for their wedding: how Angcla 
was to warn Mr. Fraser that his services would 
be required; where they should go to for their 
honeymoon, and even of what flowers the wed- 
ding bouquet, which Arthur was to brmg down 
from town with him, should be composed. 

And thus the hours passed away, all too 
quickly, and each of them strove to be merry, 
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in order to keep up the spints of the other. 
But it is not m human nature to feel cheerful 
with a lump of ice upon the heart! Dinner 
was even more dismal than breakfast, and Pig- 
gott, who had been informed of the impending 
misfortune, and who was distrustful of Philip’s 
motives, though she did not like to add to the | 
general gloom by saying so, made, after the 
manner of half-educated people, a painful and 
infectious exhibition of her grief. 

‘Poor Aleck,’ said Angela, when the time drew 
near, bending down over the dog to hide a tear, 
as she had once before bent down to hide a 
blush ; ‘poor Aleck, I shall miss you almost as 
much as your master.’ 

‘You will not miss him, Angela, because I am 
going to make you a present of him if you will 
keep him,’ | 

‘That is very good of you, dear. I shall be 
glad to have him for your sake.’ | 

‘Well, keep him, love, he is a good dog; he 
will quite have transferred his allegiance by the 
time I come back. I hope you won’t have done 
the same, Angela,’ | 


«Qh, Arthur, why will you so often make me 
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angry by saying such things? The sun will 
forgot to shine before I forget you.’ 

‘Hush, love, I did not mean it,’ and he took 
her in his arms. And so they sat there together 
under the oak where first they had met, hand in 
hand and heart to heart, and it was at this 
moment that the self-reliant strength, and’ more 
beautiful serenity of Angela’s character as com- 
pared with her lover’s came into visible play. 
For whilst, as the moment of separation drew 
nigh, he could scarcely contain his grief, she on 
the other hand grew more and more calm, 
strengthening his weakness with her quiet 
power; and bidding him seek consolation in his 
trouble at the hands of Him who for His own 
purposes decreed it. 

‘Dearest,’ she said, in answer to his complain- 
ings, ‘there are so many things in the world 
that we cannot understand, and yet they must 
be night and lead toa good end. What may 
happen ta us before this year 1s out of course we 
cannot say, but I feel that all love is immortal, 
and that there is a perfect life awaiting us, if not 
in this world, then in the next. Remember, dear, 


that these few years are, after all, but as a 
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breath to the general air, or as that dew-drop 
to the waters of the lake, when compared with 
the future that awaits us there, and that until we 
attain that future we cannot really know each 
other, or the true meaning and purpose of our 
love. So look forward to it without fear, dear 
heart, and if it should chance that I should pass 
out of your life, or that other ties should spring 
up round you that shall forbid the outward ex- 
, pression of our love——’ Here Arthur started 
and was about to interrupt, but she stopped him. 
‘Do not start, Arthur. Who can read the future ? 
Stranger things have happened, and if, I say, 
such a thing should come about in our case, then 
remember, I imploré you, that im that future lies 
the answer to the puzzles of the world, and turn 
your eyes to it, as to the horizon beyond which 
you will find me’ waiting for you, and not only 
me but allthat you ve everloved. Only, dear, 
try to be a good man 4nd love me always.’ 

He looked at her in wonder. 

‘Angela, he said, ‘4vhat has made you so 
different from other women? With all whom I 
have known, love is an affair of passion or 


amusement, of the world and the day, but yours 
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gazes towards Heaven, and looks to find its real 
utterance in the stillness of Eternity! To be 
loved by you, my dear, would be worth a 


century of sorrows.’ 


At last the moment came, as all moments good 
and bad must come. To Pigott, who was cry- 
ing, he gave a hug and a five-pound note, to 
Aleck a pat on the head, to Philip, who could 
not look him in the face, a shake of the hand, 
and to Angela, who bravely smiled into his eyes 
—a long last kiss. 

But, when the cruel wheels began to crunch 
upon the gravel, the great tears welling to her 
eyes blotted him from sight. Blindly she made 
her way up to her room, and throwing herself 
upon the bed let her unrestrained sorrow loose, 


feeling that she was indeed desolate and alone. 
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CHAPTER X. 


WHEN Angela was still quite a child, the perma- 
nent inhabitants of Sherborne Lane, King 
William Street, in the city of London, used to 
note a very pretty girl, of small stature and 
modest ways, passing out—every evening after 
the city gentlemen had locked up their offices 
and gone home—from the quiet of the lane into 
the roar and rush of the city. This young girl 
was Mildred James, the only daughter of a strug- 
gling, a very struggling, city doctor, and her 
daily mission was to go to the cheap markets, 
and buy the provisions that were to last the 
Sherborne Lane household (for her father lived in 
the same rooms that he practised in) for the 
ensuing twenty-four hours. The world was a 
hard place for poor Mildred in those days of 
provision hunting, when so little money had to 


pay for so many necessaries, and to provide also 
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for the luxuries that were necessaries to her 
invalid mother. Some years later, when she 
was a sweet maiden of eighteen, her mother died, 
but medical competition was keen in Sherborne 
Lane, and her removal did not greatly alleviate 
the pressure of poverty. At last one evening, 
when she was about twenty years of age, a cer- 
tain Mr. Carr, an old gentleman with whom her 
father had some acquaintance, sent up a card 
with a pencilled message on it to the effect that 
he would be glad to see Dr. James. 

‘Run, Mildred,’ said her father, ‘and tell Mr. 
Carr that I will be with him in a minute. It 
will never do to see a new patient in this coat.’ 

Mildred departed, and, gliding into the gloomy 
consulting-room like a sunbeam, delivered her 
message to the old gentleman, who appeared to 
be in some pain, and prepared to return. 

‘Don’t go away,’ almost shouted the aged 
patient; I have crushed my finger in a door, 
and it hurts most confoundedly. You are some- 
thing to look. at in this hole, and distract my 
attention.’ | 

Mildred thought to herself that this was an 
odd way of paying a compliment, if it was 
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meant for one; but, then, old gentlemen with 
crushed fingers are not given to weighing their 
words. 

‘Are you Dr. James’ daughter?’ he asked, 
presently. | 

‘Yes, sir’ 

‘Ugh, I have lived most of my life in Sher- — 
borne Lane and never saw anything half so 
pretty in it before. Confound this finger !’ 

At this moment the doctor himself arrived, 
and wanted to dismiss Mildred, but Mr. Carr, 
who was a headstrong old gentleman, vowed 
that no one else should hold his injured hand 
whilst it was dressed, and so she stayed just 
long enough for him to fall as completely in love 
with her shell-like face, as though he had been 
twenty instead of nearly seventy. | 

Now, Mr. Carr was not remarkable for good 
looks, and, in addition to having seen out so 
many summers, had also buried two wives. It 
will, therefore, be clear that he was scarcely the 
suitor that a lovely girl, conscious of capacities 
for deep affection, would have selected of her 
own free will; but, on the other hand, he was 


honest and kind-hearted, and, what was more to 
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the point, perhaps the wealthiest wine-mer- 
chant in the city. Mildred resisted as long as 
she could, but want is a hard master, and a 
father’s arguments are difficult to answer, and 
in the end she married him, and, what is more, 
made him a good and faithful wife. 

She never had any cause to regret it, for he 
was kindness itself towards her, and when he 
died, some five years afterwards, having no 
children of his own, he left her sole legatee of 
all his enormous fortune, bound up by no re- 
strictions as to re-marriage. About this time 
also her father died, and she was left as much 
alone in the world as it is possible for a young 
and pretty woman, possessing in her own night 
between twenty and thirty thousand a year, to be. 

Needless to say, Mrs. Carr was thenceforth one 
of the catches of her generation; but nobody 
could catch her, though she alone knew how 
many had tried. Once she made a list of all 
the people who had proposed to her ; it included 
amongst others a bishop, two peers, three mem- 
bers of parliament, no less than five army 
officers, an American, and a dissenting clergy- 


man. 
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‘It is perfectly marvellous, my dear,’ she said 
to her companion, Agatha Terry, ‘how fond 
people are of twenty thousand a year, and yet 
‘they all said that they loved me for myself, that 
is, all except the dissenter, who wanted me to 
help to “feed his flock,” and I liked him the best 
of the lot, because he was the honestest.’ 

Mrs. Carr had a beautiful house in Grosvenor 
Square, a place in Leicestershire, where she 
hunted a little, a place in the Isle of Wight that 
she rarely visited, and, lastly, a place at Madeira 
where she lived for nearly half the year. There 
never had been a breath of scandal against her 
name, nor had she given cause for any. ‘As 
for loving,’ she would say, ‘the only things she 
loved were beetles and mummies,’ for she was a 

clever naturalist, and a faithful student of the 
lore of the ancient Egyptians. The beetles, 
she would explain, had been the connecting 
link between the two sciences, since beetles 
had led her to scarabeei, and scarabzei to the 
human husks with which they are to be found ; 
but this statement, though amusing, was not 
strictly accurate, as she had in reality contract- 
ed the taste from her late husband, who had left 
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her a large collection of Egyptian antiquities. 

‘I do adore a mummy, she wouldsay. ‘I 
am. small enough in mind and body already, but 
it makes me feel inches smaller, and I like to 
measure my own diminutiveness.’ 

She was not much of a reader; life was, she 
declared, too short to waste in study ; but, when 
she did take up a book, it was generally of a 
nature that most women of her class would 
have called stiff, and then she could read it 
without going to sleep. 

In addition to these occupations, Mrs. Carr 
had had various crazes at different stages in 
her widowhood, which had now endured for 
some five years. She had travelled, she had 
‘gone-in for art; once she had speculated a 
little, but finding that, for a woman, it was a 
losing game, she was too shrewd to continue 
this last pastime. But she always came back to 
her beetles and her mummies. 

Still, with all her money, her places, her offers 
of marriage, and her self-made occupations, Mil- 
dred Carr was essentially ‘a weary woman, sunk 
deep in ease, and sated with her life. Within 
that little frame of hers, there beat a great, 
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active heart, ever urging her onwards towards 
an unknown end. She would describe herself 
as an ‘ill-regulated woman,’ and the description 
was not without justice, for she did not possess 
that placid, even mind which is so necessary to 
the comfort of English ladies, and which enables 
many of them to bury a husband or a lover as 
composedly as they take him. She would have 
given worlds to be able to fall in love with 
some one, to fill up the daily emptiness of her 
existence with another’s joys and griefs, but 
she could not. Men passed before her in endless 
procession, all sorts and conditions of them, and 
for the most part were anxious to marry her, 
but they might as well have been a string of 
wax dolls for aught she could care about. them. 
- To her eyes, they were nothing more than a 
succession of frock-coats and tall hats, full of 
shine and emptiness, signifying nothing. For 
their opinion, too, and that of the society which 
they helped to form, she had a most complete 
and wrong-headed contempt. She cared no- 
thing for the ordinary laws of social life, and 
was prepared to break through them on emer- 


gency, as a wasp breaks through a spider’s web. 
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Perhaps she guessed that a good deal of break- 
ing would be forgiven to the owner of such a 
lovely face, and more than twenty thousand 
a year. With all this, she was extremely ob- 
servant, and possessed, unknown to herself, great 
powers of mind, and great, though dormant, 
capacities for passion. In short, this little wo- 
man, with the baby face, smiling and serene as 
the blue sky that hides the gathering burricane, 
was rather odder than the majority of her sex, 
which is perhaps saying a great deal. 

One day, about a week before Arthur de- 
parted from the Abbey House, Agatha Terry | 
was sitting in the blue drawing-room in the 
house in Grosvenor Square, when Mrs. Carr 
came in, almost at a run, slammed the 
door behind her, and plumped herself down in 
a chair with a sigh of relief. 

‘Agatha, give orders to pack up. We will go 
to Madeira by the next boat.’ 

‘Goodness gracious, Mildred! across that 
dreadful bay again; and just think how hot 
it will be, and the beginning of the season too.’ 
. "Now, Agatha, ’m going, and there’s an end 


of it, so it is no use arguing. You can stay 
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here, and give a series of balls and dinners, if 
you like.’ 

‘Nonsense, dear; me give parties indeed, and 
you at Madeira! Why, it’s just as though you 
asked Ruth to entertain the reapers without 
Naomi. [ll go and give the orders; but I do 
hope that it will be calm. Why do you want 
to go now?’ 

‘Tl tell you. Lord Minster has been propos- 
ing to me again, and announces his intention of | 
going on doing so till I accept him. You know, 
he has just got into the Cabinet, so he has cele- 
brated the event by asking me to marry him, 
for the third time.’ 

‘Poor fellow! Perhaps he is very fond of 
you. 

‘Not a bit of it. He is fond of my good looks 
and my money. I will tell you the substance 
of his speech this morning. He stood like this, 
with his hands in his pockets, and said, “I am 
now a cabinet minister. Itisa good thing that a 
cabinet minister should have somebody present- 
able to sit at the head of his table. You are 
presentable. I appreciate beauty, when I have 
time to think about it. I observe that you are 
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beautiful. Iam not very well-off for my posi- 
tion. You, on the other hand, are immensely 
rich, With your money, I can, in time, become 
Prime Minister. It is, consequently, evidently 
to my advantage that you should marry me, and 
I have sacrificed a very important appointment 
in order to come and settle it.”’ 

Agatha laughed. 

‘And how did you answer him?’ 

‘In his own style. “Lord Minster,” I said,. 
“T am, for the third time, honoured by your 
flattermg proposal, but I have no wish to orna- 
ment your table, no desire to expose my beauty 
to your perpetual admiration, and no ambition 
to advance your political career. I do not love 
you, and I had rather become the wife of a 
crossing-sweeper that I loved, than that of a 
member of the government for whom I have 
every respect, but no affection.” 

, SAB the wife of a crossing-sweeper, it 18 pro- 
bable,” he answered, “that you would be miser- 
able. As my wife, you would certainly be 
admired and powerful, and consequently happy.” 

‘“ Tord Minster,” I said, “you have studied 

human nature but very superficially, if you have 
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not learnt that it is better for a woman to be 
miserable with the man she loves, than ‘ad- 
mired, powerful, and consequently happy,’ with 
one who has no attraction for her.” | | 

‘« Your remark is interesting,” he replied ; 
“but I think that there is something paradoxical 
about it. I must be going now, as I have only. 
five minutes to get to Westminster; but I will 
think it over, and answer it when we renew our 
conversation, which I propose to do very short- 
ly,” and he was gone before I could get in an- 
other word.’ | | 

‘But why should that make you go to 
Madeira ? 

‘ Because, my dear, if I don’t, so sure as I am 
a living woman, that man will tire me out and 
marry me, and I dislike him, and don’t want to 
marry him. I have a strong will, but his is of 
iron.’ 

And go it came to pass that the names of Mrs. 
Carr, Miss Terry, and three servants, appear- 
ed upon the passenger list of Messrs. Donald 
_ Currie & Co.’s royal-mail steam-ship Warwick 
Castle, due to sail for Madeira and the Cape 
ports on the 14th of June. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ARTHUR arrived in town in a melancholy condi- 
tion. His was a temperament peculiarly liable 
to suffer from attacks of depression, and he had, 
with some excuse, a sufficiently severe one on 
him now. Do what he would, he could not for 
a single hour free his mind from the sick long- 
ing to see or hear from Angela, that, in addition 
to the mental distress it occasioned him, amount- 
ed almost to a physical pain. After two or 
three days of lounging about his club—for he 
was in no mood for going out—he began to feel 
that this sort of thing was intolerable, and that . 
it was absolutely necessary for him to go some- 
where or do something. 

It so happened that, just after he had come to. 
this decision, he overheard two men, who were 
sitting at the next table to him in the club 
dining-room, talking of the island of Madeira, 
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and speaking of it as a charming place. He 
accepted this as an omen, and determined that 
to Madeira he would go. And, indeed, the 
place would suit him as well as any other to 
get through a portion of his year of probation 
in, and, whilst affording a complete change of 
scene, would not be too far from England. 


And so’ it came to pass that on the morrow 


Arthur found himself in the office of Messrs. 


Donald Currie, for the purpose of booking his 
berth in the vessel that was due to sail on the 
14th. There he was informed by the very affable 
clerk, who assisted him to choose his cabin, that 
the vessel was unusually empty, and that, up to 
the present time, berths had been taken for only 
five ladies, and two of them Jewesses. 

‘However, the clerk added, by way of con- 
solation, ‘ this one,’ pointing to Mrs. Carr’s name 
on the list, ‘is as good as a cargo,’ and he 
whistled expressively. 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Arthur, his 
curiosity slightly excited. 

‘I mean—my word, here she comes,’ 

At that moment the swing doors of the office 
were pushed open, and there came through them 
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one of the sweetest, dainticst little women Ar- 
thur had ever seen. She was no longer quite 
young, she might be eight and twenty or thirty, 
but, on the other hand, maturity had but added 
to the charms of youth. She had big, brown 
eyes that Arthur thought could probably look 
languishing, if they chose, and that even in re- 
pose were full of expression, a face soft and 
blooming as a peach, and round as a baby’s, sur- 
mounted by a quantity of nut-brown hair, the 
very sweetest mouth, the lips rather full, and just 
showing a line of pearl, and lastly, what looked 
rather odd on such an infantile countenance, 
a firm, square, and very determined, if very 
diminutive chin. For the rest, it was difficult 
to say which was the most perfect, her figure or 
her dress. 

All of which, of course, had little interest for 
Arthur, but what did rather startle him was her 
voice, when she spoke. From such a woman 
one would naturally have expected a voice of a 
corresponding nature, namely, one of the soft 
and murmuring order. But hers, on the con- 
trary, though sweet, was decided, and clearas a 
bell, and with a peculiar ring in it that he would 
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have recognised amongst a thousand others. 

On her entrance, Arthur stepped on one side. 

‘IT have come to say,’ she said, with a slight 
bow of recognition to the clerk, ‘that I have 
changed my mind about my berth, instead of the 
starboard deck cabin, I should like to have the 
port, I think that it will be cooler at this time 
of year, and also will you please make arrange- 
ments for three horses.’ 

‘I am excessively sorry, Mrs. Carr,’ the clerk 
answered, ‘but the port cabin is engaged, in 
fact, this gentleman has just taken it.’ 

‘Oh, in that case’—with a little blush— 
‘there is an end of the question.’ 

‘By no means, interrupted Arthur. ‘It is a 
matter of perfect indifference to me where I go. 
I beg that you will take it.’ 

‘Oh, thank you. You are very good, but I 
could not think of robbing you of your cabin.’ 

‘I must implore you to do so. Rather than 
‘there should be any difficulty, I will go below.’ 
And then, addressing the clerk, ‘Be so kind as 
to change the cabins.’ 

‘I owe you many thanks for your courtesy,’ 
said Mrs. Carr, with a little curtsey. 
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Arthur took off his hat. ; 

‘Then we will consider that settled. Good 
morning, or perhaps I should say au revoir ; and, 
bowing again, he left the office. 

‘What is that gentleman’s name?’ Mrs. Carr 
asked, when he was gone. 

‘Here it is, madam, on the list. “Arthur 
Preston Heigham, passenger to Madeira.”’ 

‘Arthur Preston Heigham ! Mrs. Carr said to 
herself, as she made her way down to her 
carnage in Fenchurch Street. ‘ Arthur is pretty, 
and Preston is pretty, but I don’t much like 
Heigham. At any rate, there is no doubt about 
his being a gentleman. I wonder what he is 
going to Madeira for? He has an interesting 
face. I think I am glad we are going to be 
fellow: passengers.’ 

The two days that remained to him in town, 
Arthur spent in making his preparations for 
departure; getting money, buying, after the 
manner of young Englishmen starting on a 
voyage to foreign parts, a large and fear- 
fully sharp hunting-knife, as though Madeira 
were the home of wild beasts, and laymg in a 
stock of various other articles of a useless 
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description, such as impenetrable sun-helmets 
and leather coats. 

The boat was to sail at noon on Friday, and 
on the Thurday evening he left Paddington by 
the mail that reaches Dartmouth about mid- 
night. On the pier, he and one or two other 
fellow-passengers found a boat waiting to take 
them to the great vessel, that, painted a dull 
grey, lay still and solemn in the harbour as they 
were rowed up to her, very different from the 
active, living thing that she was destined to 
become within the next twenty-four hours. 
The tide ebbing past her iron sides, the fresh, 
strong smell of the sea, the tall masts pointing 
skywards like gigantic fingers, the chime of the 
bell upon the bridge, the sleepy steward, and the 


stuffy cabin were all a pleasant variation from 


the every-day monotony of existence, and con- 
tributed towards the conclusion that life was 
still partially worth living, even when it could 
not be lived with Angela. Indeed, so much are 
we the creatures of circumstance, and so lable 
to be influenced by surroundings, that Arthur, 
who, a few hours before, had been plunged into 
the depths of depression, turned into his narrow 
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berth, after a tremendous struggle with the © 
sheets—which stewards arrange on a principle 
incomprehensible to landlubbers, and probably 
only partially understood by themselves—with 
considerable satisfaction and a pleasurable sense 
of excitement. 

The next morning, or rather the earlier part 
of it, he devoted, when he was not thinking 
about Angela, to arranging his goods and chat- 
tels'in his small domain, to examining the lovely 
scenery of Dartmouth harbour—the sight of 
which is enough to make any outward-bound 
individual bitterly regret his determination to 
quit his native land—and to inspecting the out- 
ward man of his fellow-passengers with that 
icy stolidity which characterises the true-born 
Briton. But the great event of the morning 
was the arrival of the mail train, bringing the 
bags destined for various African ports, loose 
letters for the passengers, and a motley con- 
tingent of the passengers themselves. Amongst 
these latter, he had no difficulty in recognising 
the two Jewesses, of whom the clerk in the 
office had spoken, who were accompanied by 
individuals, presumably their husbands, and very 
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remarkable for the splendour of their diamond 
studs and the dirtiness of their nails. The only 
other specimen of saloon-passenger womankind 
that he could see was a pretty, black-eyed gurl 
of about eighteen, who was, as he afterwards 
discovered, going out under the captain’s care 
to be a governess at the Cape, and who, to 
judge from the intense melancholy of her coun- 
tenance, did not particularly enjoy the prospect. 
But with the exception of some heavy bag- 
gage that was being worked up from a cargo- 
boat by the donkey-engine, and a luxurious 
cane-chair on the deck, that bore her name, no 
signs were there of Mrs. Carr. 

Presently the purser sent round the head- 
steward, a gentleman whom Arthur mistook for 
the first-mate, so smart was his uniform, to 
collect the letters, and it wrung him not a little 
to think that he alone could send none. The 
bell sounded to warn all not sailing to hurry to 
their boats, but still there was nothing to be 
seen of his acquaintance of the office; and, to 
_ speak the truth, he was just a little disappointed, 
for what he had seen of her had piqued his 
curiosity, and made him anxious to see more. 
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‘I can’t wait any longer, he heard the cap- 
tain say ; ‘she must come on by the Kinfauns.’ 

It was full twelve o’clock, and the last rope 
was being loosed from the moorings. ‘ Ting- 
ting, went the engine-room bell. ‘Thud-thud,’ 
started the great screw that would not stop 
again for so many restless hours. The huge 
vessel shuddered throughout her frame lke 
an awakening sleeper, and growing quick with 
life, forged an inch or two a-head. Next, a 
quartermaster came with two men to hoist up 
the gangway, when suddenly a boat shot 
alongside and hooked on, amongst the occu- 
pants of which Arthur had no difficulty in re- 
cognising Mrs. Carr, who sat laughing, like 
Pleasure, at the helm. The other occupants of 
the boat, who were not laughing, he guessed to 
be her servants and the lady who figured on the 
passenger-list as Miss Terry, a stout, solemn- 
looking person in spectacles. 

‘Now, then, Agatha,’ called out Mrs. Carr 
from the stern-sheets, ‘be quick and jump up.’ 

‘My dear Mildred, I can’t go up there; I can't, 
indeed. Why, the thing’s moving.’ 

‘But you must go up, or else be pulled up 
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with a rope. Here, I will show the way,’ and, 
moving down the boat, she sprang boldly, as it 
rose with the swell, into the stalwart arms of 
the sailor who was waiting on the gangway 
landing-stage, and thence ran up the steps to 
the deck. 

‘Very well, I am going to Madeira, I don’t 
know what you are going to do; but you must 
make up your minds quick.’ 

‘Can’t hold on much longer, mum,’ said the 
boatman, ‘she’s getting way on now.’ | 

‘Come on, mum; I won’t let you in,’ said the 
man of the ladder, seductively. 

‘Oh, dear, oh, dear, what shall I do? groan- 
ed Miss Terry, wringing the hand that was not 
employed in holding on. 

‘ John,’ called Mrs. Carr to a servant who was 
behind Miss Terry, and looking considerably 
alarmed, ‘ don’t stand there like a fool ; put Miss 
Terry on to that ladder.’ 

Mrs. Carr was evidently accustomed to be 
obeyed, for, thus admonished, John seized the 
struggling and shrieking Miss Terry, and bore 
her to the edge of the boat, where she was 
caught by two sailors, and, amidst the cheers of 
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excited passengers, fairly dragged on to the deck. 

‘Oh! Mrs. Carr,’ said the chief officer, re- 
proachfully, when Miss Terry had been satis- 
factorily deposited on a bench, ‘you are late | 
again; you were late last voyage.’ 

‘Not at all, Mr. Thompson. I hate spending 
longer than is necessary aboard ship, so, when 
the train got in, I took a boat and went for a 
row in the harbour. I knew that you would not 
go without me.’ 

‘Oh, yes, we should have, Mrs. Carr; the skipper 
heard about it because he waited for you before.’ 

‘Well, here I am, and I promise that I won't 
do it again.’ 

Mr. Thompson laughed, and passed on. At 
this moment Mrs. Carr perceived Arthur, and, 
bowing to him, they fell into conversation about 
the scenery through which the boat was passing 
on her way to the open sea. Before very long, 
indeed, as soon as the vessel began to rise and 
fall upon the swell, this talk was interrupted by 
a voice from the seat where Miss Terry had 
been placed. | 

‘Mildred, it said, ‘I do wish you would not 
come to sea; I am beginning to feel ill.’ 
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‘And no wonder, if you will imsist upon 
coming up ladders head downwards. Where’s 
John? He will help you to your cabin; the 
deck one, next to mine.’ 

But John had vanished with a eels 

‘Mildred, send some one quick, I ber of you,’ 
remarked Miss Terry, in the solemn tones of one 
who feels that a crisis is approaching. 

‘I can’t see anybody except a very dirty 
sailor.’ | 

‘Permit me, said Arthur, stepping to the 
rescue. 

‘You are very kind; but she can’t walk. I 
know her ways; she has got to the stage when 
she must be carried. Can you manage her ? 

‘I think so,’ replied Arthur, ‘if you don’t 
mind holding her legs, and provided that the 
vessel does not roll,’ and, with an effort, he 
hoisted Miss Terry baby-fashion into his arms, 
and staggered off with her towards the :indicat- 
ed cabin, Mrs. Carr, as suggested, holding. the 
Jower limbs of the prostrate ay: cae | 
she began to laugh. 

‘If you only knew how absurd we look,’ she 
said, 
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‘Don't make me laugh,’ answered Arthur, 
puffing; for Miss Terry was by no means light, 
“or I shall drop her.’ 

‘If you do, young man,’ ejaculated his ap- 
parently unconscious burden with wonderful 
energy, ‘I will never forgive you.’ 

A remark, the suddenness of which so startled 
him, that he very nearly did. 

‘Thank you. Now lay her quite flat, please. 
She won’t get up again till we drop anchor at 
Madeira.’ 

‘If I live so long, murmured the invalid. . 

Arthur now made his bow and departed, won- 
dering how two women so dissimilar as Mrs. 
Carr and Miss Terry came to be living together. 
As it is a piece of curiosity that the reader may 
share, perhaps it had better be explained. 

Miss Terry was a middle-aged relative of Mrs. 
Carr’s late husband, who had by a series of 
misfortunes been left quite destitute. Her dis- 
tress having come to the knowledge of Mildred 
Carr, she, with the kind-hearted promptitude 
that distinguished her, at once came to her aid, 
paid her debts, and brought her to her own 


house to stay, where she had remained ever 
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since under the title of companion. These two 
women, living thus together, had nothing what- 
soever in common, save that Miss Terry took 
some reflected interest in beetles. As for travel- 
ling, having been brought up and lived in the 
same house of the same county town until she 
reached the age of forty-five, it was, as may be 
imagined, altogether obnoxious to her. Indeed, 
it is more than doubtful if she retained any clear 
impression whatsoever of the places she visited. 
‘A set of foreign holes!’ as she would call them, 
contemptuously. Miss Terry was, in short, nei- 
ther clever nor strong-minded, but so long as 
she could be in the company of her beloved 
Mildred, whom she regarded with mingled rever- 
ence and affection, she was perfectly happy. 
Oddly enough, this affection was reciprocated, 
and there probably was nobody in the world 
for whom Mrs. Carr cared so much as her cousin 
by marriage, Agatha Terry. And yet it would 
be impossible. to imagine two women more 
dissimilar. 

Not long after they had left Dartmouth, the 
afternoon set in. dull, and towards evening the 


sea freshened sufficiently to send most of the 
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passengers below, leaving those who remained 
to be finally dispersed by the penetrating drizzle 
that is generally to be met with off the English 
coast. Arthur, left alone on the heaving deck, 
surveyed the scene, and thought it very de- 
solate. Around was a grey waste of tossing 
waters, illumined here and there by the setting 
rays of an‘angry sun, above, a wild and windy sky, 
with not even a sea-gull in all its space, and in 
the far distance a white and fading line, which 
was the shore of England. 

Faint it grew, and fainter yet, and, as it dis- 
appeared, he thonght of Angela, and a yearning 
sorrow fell upon him. When, he wondered 
sadly, should he again look into her eyes, and 
hold that proud beauty in his arms; what fate 
awaited them in the future that stretched before 
them, dim as the darkening ocean, and more 
uncertain. Alas, he could not tell, he only felt 
that it was very bitter to be parted thus from 
her to whom had been given his whole heart’s — 
love, to know that every fleeting moment wid- 
ened a breach already far too wide, and not to 
know if it would again be narrowed, or if this 
farewell would be the last. Then he thought, 
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if it should be the last, if she should die or 
desert him, what would his hfe be worth to 
him? <A consciousness within him answered, 
‘nothing. And, in a degree, his conclusion 
was right; for, although it is, fortunately, not 
often in the power of any single passion to 
render life altogether worthless; it is certain 
that, when it strikes in youth, there is no sick- 
ness so sore as that of the heart; no sorrow 
more keen, and no evil more lasting, than those 
connected with its disappomtments and its 
griefs. For other sorrows, life has salves and 
consolations, but a noble and enduring passion 
is not all of this world, and to cure its sting we 
must look to something beyond this world’s 
quackeries. Other griefs can find sympathy 
and expression, and become absorbed little by 
little in the variety of life’s issues. But love, 
as it is, and should be uederstood—not the faint 
ghost that arrays : self ine stolen robes, and says, 
«I am love,’ but love the strong and the im- 
mortal, the pass-xey to! the happy skies, the 
angel cipher we read, but cannot understand— 
such love as this, and 6 is none other true, 
can find no full solace here, not even in its 


earthly satisfaction. 
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For still it beats against its mortal bars and 
rends the heart that holds it; still strives like a 
meteor flaming to its central star, or a new 
loosed spirit seeking the presence of its God, to 
pass hence with that kindred soul to the inner 
heaven whence it came, there to be wholly 
mingled with its other life and clothed with a 
divine identity :—there to satisfy the aspirations 
that now vaguely throb within their fleshly 
walls, with the splendour and the peace and 
the full measure of the eternal joys it knows 
await its coming. 

And is it not a first-fruit of this knowledge, 
that the thoughts of those who are plunged into 
the fires of a pure devotion fly upwards as sure- 
ly as the sparks? Nothing but the dross, the 
grosser earthly part, is purged away by their 
ever-chastening sorrow, which is, in truth, a 
discipline for finer souls. For did there ever yet 
live the man or woman who, loving truly, has 
suffered, and the fires burnt out, has not risen 
Phoenix-like from their ashes, purer and better, 
and holding in the heart a bright, undying 
hope? Never; for these have walked bare- 


footed upon the holy ground, it is the flames 
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from the Altar that have purged them and left 
their own light within! And surely this holds 
also good of those who have loved and lost, of 
those who have been scorned or betrayed ; 
of the suffering army that cry aloud of the 
empty bitterness of life and dare not hope be- 
yond. They do not understand that having 
once loved truly it is not possible that they 
should altogether lose: that there is to their 
pain and the dry-rot of their hopes, as to every- 
thing else in Nature, an end and object. Shall 
the soul be immortal, and its best essence but a 
thing of air? Shall the one thought by day 
and the one dream by night, the ethereal star 
which guides us across life’s mirage, and whith 
will still shine serene at the moment of our fall 
from the precipice of Time: shall this alone, 
amidst all that makes us what we are, be chosen 
out to see corruption, to be cast-off and for 
gotten in the grave? Never! There, by 
the workings of a Providence we cannot 
understand, that mighty germ awaits fruition. 
There, too, shall we know the wherefore of 
our sorrow at which, sad-eyed, we now s80 


often wonder: there shall we kiss the rod that 
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- smote us, and learn the glorious uses and pluck 
the glowing fruits of an affliction, that on earth 
filled us with such sick longing, and such an 


aching pain. 


Let the long-suffering reader forgive these 
pages of speculative writing, for the subject 
is a tempting one, and full of interest for us 
mortals. Indeed, it may chance that, if he or 
she is more than five-and-twenty, these lines 
may even have been read without impatience, 
for there are’ many who have the memory of 
a lost Angela hidden away somewhere in the 
records of their past, and who are fain, in the 
breathing spaces of their lives, to dream that 
"they will find her wandering in that wide Eter- 
nity where ‘all human barriers fall, all human 


relations end, and love ceases to be a crime.’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE morning after the vesscl left Dartmouth, 
brought with it lovely weather, brisk and clear, 
with a fresh breeze that just topped the glitter- 
ing swell with white. There was, however, a 
considerable roll on the ship, and those poor 
wretches, who for their sins are given to sea- 
sickness, were not yet happy. Presently Arthur 
observed the pretty black-eyed girl—poor thing, 
she did not look very pretty now—creep on to 
the deck and attempt to walk about, an effort: 
which promptly resulted in a fall into the scup- 
pers. He picked her up, and asked if she 
would not like to sit down, but she faint- 
ly declined, saymg that she did not mind 
falling so long as she could walk a little— 
she did not feel so sick when she walked. 
Under these circumstances he could hardly do 
less than help her, which he did in the only way 
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at all practicable with one so weak, namely, by 
- walking her about on his arm. 

In the midst of his interesting peregrinations 
he observed Mrs. Carr gazing out of her deck 
cabin window, looking, he thought, pale, but 
sweetly pretty, and rather cross. When that 
lady saw that she was observed, she pulled 
the curtain with a jerk and vanished. Short- 
ly after this Arthur’s companion vanished too, 
circumstances over which she had no con- 
trol compelling her, and Arthur himself sat down 
rather relieved. . a 

But he was destined that day to play knight- 
errant to ladies in distress. Presently Mrs. Carr’s 
cabin-door opened, and that lady herself emerg- 
ed. therefrom, holding on to the side-rail. He 
had just begun to observe how charmingly she 
was dressed, when some qualm seized her, and 
she turned to re-enter the cabin. But the door 
had swung-to with the roll of the vessel, and 
she could not open it. Impelled by an agony 
of doubt, she flew to the side, and, tu his horror, 
sprang with a single bound on to the broad rail 
that surmounted the bulwark netting, and re- 
mained seated there, holding only to a little 
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rope that hung down from the awning-chain. 
The ship, which was at the moment rolling 
pretty heavily, had just reached the full angle 
of her windward roll, and was preparing for a 
heavy swing to leeward. Arthur, seeing that 
Mrs. Carr would in a few seconds certainly be 
flung out to sea, rushed promptly forward and 
lifted her from the rail. It was none too soon, 
for next moment down the great ship went 
with a lurch into a trough of the sea, hurling 
him, with her in his arms, up against the bul- 
warks, and, to say truth, hurting him consider- 
ably. But, if he expected any thanks for this. 
exploit, he was destined to be disappointed, for 
no sooner had he set his lovely burden down, 
than she made use of*her freedom to stamp upon 
the deck. 

‘How could you be so foolish?’ said he. ‘In 
another moment you would have been flung out 
to sea!’ | 

‘And pray, Mr. Heigham,’ she answered, in a 
cutting and sarcastic voice, ‘is that my business 
or your own? Surely it would have been time 
enough for you to take a liberty when I asked 


you to jump over after me.’ 
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Arthur drew himself up to his full height and 
looked dignified—he could look dignified when 
he hked. | | 

‘I do not quite understand you, Mrs. Carr,’ 

he said, with a little bow. ‘What I did, I did 
to save you from going overboard. Next time 
that such a little adventure comes in my way, 
I hope, for my own sake, that it may concern 
a lady possessed of less rudeness and more 
gratitude.’ 
_ And then, glaring defiance at each other, 
they separated; she marching off with all the 
dignity of an offended queen to the ‘sweet 
seclusion that a cabin grants, whilst he with- 
drew ‘moodily to a bench, comforted, however, 
not a little by the thought that he had given 
Mrs. Carr a Roland for her Oliver. 

Mrs. Carr’s bound on to the bulwarks had 
been the last effort of that prince of demons, 
sea-sickness, rending her ere he left. When the 
occasion for remaining there had thus passed 
away, she soon tired of her cabin and of listen- 
ing to the inarticulate moans of her beloved 
Agatha, who was a most faithful subject of the 
fiend, one who would never desert his banner 
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so long as he could roll the tiniest wave, and, 
sallying forth, took up her position iu the little 
society of the ship. 

But between Arthur and herself there was 
no attempt at reconciliation. Each felt their 
wrongs to be eternal as the rocks. At luncheon 
they looked unutterable things from different 
sides of the table; going in to dinner, she cut 
him with the sweetest grace, and on the follow- 
ing morning they naturally removed to situa- 
tions as remote from each other as the cubic 
area of a mail steamer would.allow. 

‘Pretty, very much so, but ill-mannered ; not 
quite a lady, I should say, reflected Arthur to 
himself, with a superior smile. 

‘I detest him,’ said Mrs. Carr to herself, ‘ at 
least, I think [ do; but how neatly he put me 
down! There is no doubt about his being a 
gentleman, though insufferably conceited.’ 

These uncharitable thoughts rankled in their 
respective minds about 12 {m. What then 
was Arthur’s disgust, on descending a little late 
to luncheon that day, to be informed by the 
resplendent chief-steward—who, for some undis- 


covered reason, always reminded him of Pha- | 
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raoh’s butler—that the captain had altered the 
places at table, and that this alteration involved 
his being placed next to none other than Mrs. Carr. 
Everybody was already seated, and it was too 
late to protest, at any rate for that meal; so he 
had to choose between submission and going 
without his luncheon. Being extremely hungry, 
he decided for the first alternative, and reluct- 
antly brought himself to a halt next his avowed 
enemy. 

But surprises, like sorrows, come in battalions, 
a fact that he very distinctly fealised when, 
having helped himself to some chicken, he heard 
a clear voice at his side address him by name. 

‘Mr. Heigham,’ said the voice, ‘I have not yet 
thanked you for your kindness to Miss Terry. 
I am commissioned to assure you that she is 
very grateful, since she is prevented by circum- 
stances from doing so herself.’ 

‘I am much gratified, he replied, stiffly : ‘but 
really I did nothing to deserve thanks, and if I 
had, he added, with a touch of sarcasm, ‘I 
should not have expected any.’ 

‘Oh! what a cynic you must be,’ she answer- 


ed, with a rippling laugh, ‘as though women, 
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helpless as they are, were not always thankful 
for the tiniest attention. Did not the pretty girl 
with the black eyes thank you for your attentions - 
yesterday, for instance ?’ 

‘Did the lady with the brown eyes thank me ” 
for my attentions—my very necessary atten- 
tions—yesterday, for instance?’ he answered, 
somewhat mollified, for the laugh and the voice 
would have thawed a humanicicle, and, with all 
his faults, Arthur was not an icicle. 

‘No, she did not; she deferred doing so in 
order that she might do it better. It was very 
kind of you to help me, and I daresay that you 
saved my life, and I—I beg your pardon for 
'bemg so cross, but being sea-sick always 
makes me cross, even to those who are kind- 
est tome. Doyouforgive me? Please forgive 
me; 1 really am quite unhappy when I think of 
my behaviour.” And Mrs. Carr shot a glance at 
him that would have cleared the North-West 
Passage for a man-of-war. 

‘Please don’t apologise,’ he said, humbly. ‘I 
really have nothing to forgive. I am aware 
that I took a liberty, as you putit, but I thought 
that I was justified by the circumstances.’ 
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‘It isnot generous of you, Mr. Heigham, to 
throw my words into my teeth. I had forgotten 
all about them. But I will set your want of 
feeling against my want of gratitude, and we 
kiss and be friends.’ 

‘I can assure you, Mrs. Carr, that there is no- 
thing in the world I should like better. When 
shall the ceremony come off? 

‘Now you are laughing at me, and actually 
interpreting what I say literally, as though the 
English language were not full of figures of 
speech. By that phrase, and she blushed a 
little, that is, her cheek took a deeper shade of 
coral, ‘I meant that we would not cut each 
other after lunch.’ 

‘You bring me from the seventh heaven of 
expectation into a very prosaic world; but I 
accept your terms whatever they are. I am 
conquered.’ 

‘For exactly half-an-hour. But let us talk 
sense. Are you going to stop at Madeira?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘For how long ?’ 

‘I don’t know; till I get tired of it, I suppose. 
Is it nice, Madeira 2’ 
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‘Charming. I live there half the year.’ 
Ah, then I can well believe that it is 
charming !’ | 

‘Mr. Heigham, you are paying compliments ; 
I thought that you looked above that sort of 
thing.’ 

‘In the presence of misfortune, and of beauty’ 
—here he bowed—‘all men are reduced to the 
same level. Talk to me from ‘behind a curtain, 
or let me turn my back upon you and you may 
expect to hear work-a-day prose, but face to face 
I fear that you must put up with compliment.’ 

‘A neat way of saying that you have had 
enough of me. Your compliments are two- 
edged. Good-bye for the present,’ and she rose, 
leaving Arthur—well, rather amused. 

After this they saw a good deal of each other, 
that is to say, they conversed together for at 
least thirty minutes out of every sixty during an 
average day of fourteen hours, and in the course 
of these conversations she learnt nearly every- 
thing about him, except his engagement to 
Angela, and she shrewdly guessed at that, or, 
rather, at some kindred circumstance in his 


career. Arthur, on the other hand, learnt quite 
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everything about her, for her life was open as | 
the day, and would have borne reporting in the 
Times newspaper. But, nevertheless, he found 
it extremely interesting. | 

‘You must be a busy woman,’ he said one 
morning, when he had been listening to one of 
her rattling accounts of her travels and gaieties, 
sprinkled over, as it was, with the shrewd re- 
marks, and illumined by the keen insight into 
character that made her talk so charming. 

‘Busy, no ; one of the idlest in the world, and 
a very worthless one to boot,’ she answered, 
with a little sigh. =. 

‘Then, why don’t you change your life; it is 
in your own hands, if ever anybody’s was.’ 

‘Do you think so? I doubt if anybody’s life 
is in their own hands, we follow an appointed 
course. If we did not, it would be impossible 
to understand why so many sensible, clever 
people make such a complete mess of their 
existence. They can’t do it from choice.’ 

‘At any rate, you have not made a mess of 
yours, and your appomted course seems a very 
pleasant one.’ 


‘ Yes, and the sea beneath us is very smooth, 
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but it has been rough before, and will be rough 
again: there is no stability in the sea. As to 
' making a mess of my life, who knows what I 
may not accomplish in that way? Prosperity 
cannot shine down fear of the future, it only 
throws it into darker relief. Myself I am afraid 
of the future—it is unknown, and to me what is 
unknown is not magnificent but terrible. The 
‘present is enough for me, I do not like specula- 
tion, and I never loved the dark.’ | 

And, as they talked, Madeira, in all its summer 
glory, loomed up out of the ocean, for they had 
passed the ‘ Desertas’ and ‘Porto Santo’ by 
night, and for a while they were lost:in the con- 
templation of one of the most lovely and ver- 
dant scenes that the world can show. Before 
they had well cxamined it, however, the vessel 
had dropped her anchor, and was surrounded by 
boats full of custom-house officials, boats full of 
diving-boys, of vegetables, of wicker chairs and 
_ tables, of parrots, fruit, and ‘ other articles too 
numerous to mention, as they say in the 
auctioneer’s catalogues, and they knew that it 
was time to go ashore. 


‘Well, it has been a pleasant voyage, said 
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Mrs. Carr. ‘I am glad you are not going on.’ 

‘So am I.’ 

‘You will come and see me to-morrow, will 
you not? Look, there is my house,’ and she 
pointed to a large, white house opposite Leuw 
Rock, that had a background of glossy foliage, 
and commanded a view of the sea. ‘If you 
come, I will show you my beetles. And, if you 
care to come next day, I will show you my 
mummies.’ 

‘And, if I come the next, what will you show 
me?’ | 

‘So often as you may come, she said, with a 
little tremor in her voice, ‘I shall find something 
to show you. 

Then they shook hands and took their respect- 
ive ways, she—together with the unfortunate 
Miss Terry, who looked like a resuscitated 
corpse—on to the steam-launch that was waiting 
for her, and he in the boat belonging to Miles’ 
Hotel. 
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CHAPTER NIIL. 


A MINUTE or two after the boat in which Arthur 
was being piloted to the shore, under the guid- 
ance of the manager of Miles’ Hotel, had left 
. the side of the vessel, Mrs. Carr’s steam-launch 
shot up alongside of them, its brass-work gleam- 
- ing im the sunlight like polished gold. On the 
deck, near the little wheel, stood Mrs. Carr her- 
self, and by her side, her martial cloak around 
her, lay Miss Terry, still as any log. 

‘Mr. Heigham,’ said Mrs. Carr, in a voice that 
sounded across the water like a silver bell, «I 
forgot that you will not be able to find your 
way to my place by yourself to-morrow, so I 
will send down a bullock-car to fetch you; you 
have to travel about with bullocks here, you 
know. Good-bye,’ and, before he could answer, 


the launch’s head was round, and she was tear- 
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ing through the swell at the rate of fourteen 
knots. 

‘That’s her private launch,’ said the manager 
of the hotel to Arthur, ‘it is the quickest in the 
island, and she always goes at full steam. She 
must have come some way round to tell you 
that, too. There’s her place, over there.’ 

‘Mrs. Carr comes here every year, does she 
not ? | 

‘Oh, yes, every year; but she is very early 
this year, our season does not begin yet, you 
know. She is a great blessing to the place, 
she gives so much away to the poor peasants. 
At first she used to come with old Mr. Carr, and 
a wonderful nurse they say she made the old 
genfleman till he died.’ 

‘Does she entertain much ?’ 

‘Not as a rule, but sometimes she gives great 
balls, splendid affairs; and a series of dinner- 
parties that are the talk of the island. She 
hardly ever goes out anywhere, which makes 
the ladies in the place angry, but, I beheve, 
that they all go to her balls and dinners. Most-. 
ly, she spends her time up in the hills, collect-. 
ing butterflies and beetles. She has got the: 
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most wonderful collection of Egyptian curiosities 
| up at the house there, too, though why she 
keeps them here imstead of in England, I am 
sure I don’t know. Her husband began the 
collection when he was a young man, and col- 
lected all his life, and she has gone on with it 
since.’ | 

‘T wonder that she has not married again.’ 

‘Well, it can’t be for want of asking, if half 
of what they say is true; for, according to that, 
every single gentleman under fifty who has 
been at Madeira during the last five years has 
had a try at her, but she wouldn’t look at one 
of them. But of course that is gossip—and 
‘here we-are at the landing-place. Sit steady, 
sir; those fellows will pull the boat up.’ 

Had it not been for the pre-occupied and un- 
comfortable state of his mind, that took the 
flavour out of all that he did, and persistently 
thrust a skeleton amidst the flowers of every 
landscape, Arthur should by rights have en-— 
joyed himself very much at Madeira. 

To live in one of the lofty rooms of ‘ Miles’ 
hotel, protected by thick walls and cool, green 
shutters, to feel that you are enjoying all the 
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advantages of a warm climate without its draw- 
backs, and that, too, however much people in 
England may be shivering—which they most- 
ly do all the year round—is in itself a luxury. 
And so it is, if the day is hot, to dine chiefly 
off fish and fruit, and such fruit! and then to 
exchange the dining-room for the cool portico, 
with the sea-breeze sweeping through it, and, 
pipe in hand, to sink into a slumber that even. 
the diabolical shrieks of the parrots, tied by the 
leg in a line below, are powerless to disturb. 
Or, if you be energetic—I speak of Madeira 
energy—you may stroll down the little terraced 
walk, under the shade of your landlord’s vines, 
and contemplate the glowing mass of greenery . 
that in this heavenly island makes a ‘garden. 
You can do more than this even; for, having 
penetrated through the brilliant flower-beds, 
and recruited exhausted nature under a fig- 
tree, you can engage, in true English fashion, 
in a game of lawn-tennis, which done, you will 
again seek the shade of the creeping vines or 
spreading bananas, and in a springy hammock 
take your well-earned repose. 

All these things are the quintessence of 
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luxury, so much so that he who has once en- 
joyed them, will long to turn lotos-eater, forget 
the painful and laborious past, and live and 
die at ‘ Miles’ hotel.’ Oh, Madeira! gem.of the 
ocean, land of pine-clad mountains that foolish 
men love to climb, valleys where wise ones 
much prefer to rest, and of smells that both 
alike abhor; Madeira of the sunny sky and 
azure sea, land flowing with milk and honey, 
and overflowing with population, if only you 
belonged to the country on which you depend 
for a livelihood, what a perfect place you would 
be, and how poetical one could grow about 
you! a consummation which, fortunately for my 
readers, the recollection of the open drains, the 
ill-favoured priests, and Portuguese officials 
effectually prevents. 

On the following morning, at twelve punctu- 
‘ally, Arthur was informed that the conveyance 
had arrived to fetch him. He went down, and 
was quite appalled at its magnificence. It was 
sledge-like in form, built to hold four, and 
mounted on wooden runners that glided over 
the round pebbles with which the Madeira 


streets are paved with scarcely a sound, and 
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as smoothly as though they ran on ice. The 
chariot, as Arthur always called it afterwards, 
was built of beautiful woods, and lined and 
curtained throughout with satin, whilst the 
motive power was supphed by two splendidly 
harnessed white oxen. Two native servants, 
handsome young fellows, dressed in a kind of 
white uniform, accompanied the sledge, and 
saluted Arthur on his appearance with much 
reverence. 

It took him, however, some time before he 
could make up his mind to embark in a con- 
veyance that reminded him of the description 
of Cleopatra’s galley, and smelt more sweet; 
but finally he got in, and off he started, feeling 
that he was the observed of all observers, and 
followed by at least a score of beggars, each 
afflicted with some peculiar and dreadful de- 
formity or disease. And thus, in triumphal 
guise, they slid down the quaint and narrow 
streets, squeezed in for the sake of shade between 
a double line of tall, green-shuttered houses; 
over the bridges that span the vast open 
drains ; past the ochre-coloured cathedral; down 
the promenade, edged with great magmnolia- 
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trees, that made the air heavy with their per- 
fume, and where twice a week the band plays, 
and the Portuguese officials march up and down 
in all the pomp and panoply of office; onward 
through the dip, where the town slopes down- 


wards to the sea; then up again through more 


streets, and past a stretch of dead wall, after ; 


which the chariot wheels through some iron 
gates, and he is in fairyland. On each side of 
the carriage-way there spreads a garden calcu- 
lated to make English horticulturists gnash 
their teeth with envy, through the bowers of 


which he could catch peeps of green turf and 


of the blue sea beyond. 


Here the cabbage palm shot its smooth and — 
lofty trunk high into the air, there the bamboo . 


waved its leafy ostrich plumes, and all about and 
around the soil was spread like an Indian shawl, 
with many a gorgeous flower and many a splen- 
did fruit. Arthur thought of the garden of 
Eden and the Isles of the Blest, and whilst his 


eyes, accustomed to nothing better than our poor | 


English roses, were still fixed upon the blazing 
masses of pomegranate flower, and his senses 


were filled with the sweet scent of orange and 
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magnolia blooms, the oxen halted before the 
portico of a stately building, white-walled and 
green-shuttered like all Madeira houses. 

Then the slaves of the chariot assisted him to 
descend whilst other slaves of the door bowed 
him up the steps, and he stood in a great, cool 
hall, dazzling dark after the brilhancy of the 
sunlight. And here no slave awaited him, but 
- the princess of this fair domain, none other than 
Mildred Carr herself, clad all in summer white, 
and with a smile of welcome in her eyes. 

‘I am so glad that you have come. How do 

you like Madeira? Do you find it very hot?’ 
_ ‘I have not seen much of it yet; but this 
place is lovely, it is like fairyland, and, I believe, 
that you, he added, with a bow, ‘are the fairy 
queen.’ 

‘Compliments again, Mr. Heigham. Well, I 
was the sleeping beauty last time, so one may 
. a8 well be a queen for a change. I wonder 

what you will call me next? 

‘Let me see : shall we say—an angel ? 

‘Mr. Heigham, stop talking nonsense, and 
come into. the drawing-room.’ 


He followed her, laughing, into an apart- 
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ment that, from its noble proportions and 
beauty, might fairly be called magnificent. Its 
ceiling was pannelled with worked timber, and 
its floor beautifully inland with woods of various 
hue, whilst the walls were thickly covered 
with pictures, chiefly sea-pieces, and all by 
good masters. He had, however, but little 
time to look about him, for a door opened at 
the further end of the room, and admitted the 
portly person of Miss Terry, arrayed in a gigan- 
tic sun-hat and a pair of green spectacles. She 
seemed very hot, and held in her hand a piece 
of brown paper, inside of which something was 
violently scratching. 

‘T’ve caught him at last,’ she said, ‘ though 
he did avoid me all last year. Ive caught 


him.’ 


‘Good gracious! caught what?’ asked Arthur, 


with great interest. 

‘What! why him that Mildred wanted,’ she 
replied, regardless of grammar in her excite- 
ment, ‘Just look at him, he’s beautiful.’ 

Thus admonished, Arthur carefully undid the 
brown paper, and next moment started back 
with an exclamation, and began to dance about 
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with an enormous red beetle grinding its jaws 
into his finger. 

‘Oh, keep still, do, pray,’ called Miss Terry, 
in alarm, ‘don’t shake him off on any account, 
or we shall lose him for the want of a little 
patience, as I did when he bit my finger last 
year. If you'll keep him quite still, he won’t 
leave go, and [ll mng for John to bring the 
chloroform bottle.’ 

Arthur, feeling that the interests of science 
were matters of a higher importance than the 
‘well-being of his finger, obeyed her injunction 
to the letter, hanging his arm (and the beetle) 
over the back of a chair and looking the picture 
of silent misery. 

‘Quite still, if you please, Mr. Heigham, quite 
still; is not the animal’s tenacity interesting ?’ 

‘No doubt to you, but I hope your pet beetle 
is not poisonous, for he is gnashing his pincers 
together inside my finger.’ 

‘Never mind, we will treat you with caustic 
presently. Mildred, don’t laugh so much, but 
come and look at him; he’s lovely. John, please 
be quick with that chloroform bottle.’ 

‘If this sort of thing happens often, I don’t 
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think that I should collect beetles from choice, at 
least not large ones,’ groaned Arthur. 

‘Oh, dear,” laughed Mrs. Carr, ‘I never saw 
anything so absurd. I don’t know which looks 
most savage, you or the beetle.’ 

‘Don’t make all that noise, Mildred, you will 
frighten him, and if once he flies we shall never 
catch him in this big room.’ 

Here, fortunately for Arthur, the servant ar- 
rived with the required bottle, into which the 
ferocious insect was triumphantly stoppered by 
Miss Terry. 

‘IT am so much obliged to you, Mr. Heigham, 
you are a true collector.’ 

‘For the first and last time, mumbled Arthur, 
who was sucking his finger. 

‘I am infinitely obliged to you, too, Mr. 
Heigham,’ said Mrs. Carr, as soon as she had re- 
covered from her fit of laughing; ‘the beetle is 
really very rare; it is not even in the British 
Museum. But come, let us go in to luncheon.’ 

After that meal was over, Mrs. Carr asked her 
guest which he would like to see, her collection 
of beetles or of mummics. 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Carr, I have had enough 
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of beetles for one day, so I vote for the 
mummies.’ | 

‘Very well. Will you come, Agatha ? 

‘Now, Mildred, you know very well that I 
won't come. Just think, Mr. Heigham, I only | 
saw the nasty things once, and then they gave 
me the creeps every night for a fortnight. As 
though those horrid Egyptian “ fellahs” weren’t 
ugly enough when they are alive without gomg 
and making great skin and bone dolls of them 
—pah.’ 

‘Agatha persists in believing that my mummies 
are the bodies of people like she saw in Egypt 
last year.’ 

‘And so they are, Mildred; that last one you 
got is just like the boy who used to drive my 
donkey at Cairo—the one that died, you know 
—I believe they just stuffed him, and said that 
he was an ancient king. Ancient king, indeed!’ 
And Miss Terry departed, to search. for more 
beetles. | 

‘Now, Mr. Heigham, you must follow me; the 
museum is not in the house. Wait, I will get a 
hat.’ 

In a minute she returned, and led the way 
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across a strip of garden to a detached. building 
with a broad verandah facing the sea. Scarce- 
ly ten feet from this verandah, and on the edge 
of the sheer precipice, was built a low wall, lean- 
ing over which Arthur could hear the wavelets 
lapping against the hollowed rock two hundred 
feet beneath him. Here they stopped for a 
moment to look at the vast expanse of ocean, 
glittering in the sunlight like a sea of molten 
sapphires and heaving as gently as an infant’s 
bosom. 

‘It is very lovely, the sea moves just enough 
_to show that it is only asleep.’ 

‘Yes but I like it best when it is awake, 
when it blows a hurricane; it is magnificent. 
The whole cliff shakes with the shock of the 
waves, and sometimes the spray drives over in 
sheets. That is when I like to sit here; it ex- 
hilarates me and makes me feel as though I be- 
longed to the storm and was strong with its 
strength. Come, let us go in.’ 

The entrance to the verandah was from the 
end that faced the house, and to gain it they 
passed under the boughs of a large magnolia- 
tree. Going through glass doors that opened 
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outwards-into the verandah, Mrs. Carr entered a 
room luxuriously furnished as a boudoir. This 
had apparently no other exit, and Arthur was 
beginning to wonder where the museum could 
be, when she took a tiny bramah key from her 
watch-chain and with it opened a door that was 
papered and painted to match the wall exactly. 
He followed her and found himself in a stone~ 
passage dimly lighted from above and sloping 
downwards, that led to a doorway graven in the 
rock on the model of those to be seen at the 
entrance of Egyptian temples. 

‘Now, Mr. Heigham,’ she said, flinging open | 
another.door and stepping forward, ‘you are 
about to enter the “ Hall of the Dead.”’ 

He went in, and a strange sight met his gaze. 
They were standing in the centre of one side 
of a vast cave that ran right and left at mght 
angles to the passage. The light poured into 
it in great rays from skylights in the roof, and 
by it he could see that it was hollowed out 
of the virgin rock, and measured some sixty 
feet or more in length, by about forty wide, and 
thirty high. Down the length of each side of 
the great chamber ran a line of six polished 
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sphinxes which had been hewn out of the 
surrounding granite on the model of those at 
Carnac, whilst the walls were elaborately paint- 
ed after the fashion of an Egyptian sepulchre. 
Here Osiris held his dread tribunal on the spirit 
of the departed; here the warrior sped onward 
in his charging chariot ; here the harper swept 
his sounding chords, and here again, crowned 
with lotus flowers, those whose corpses lay 
around held their joyous festivals. 

In the respective centres of each end of the 
stone chamber a colossus towered in its silent 
and unearthly grandeur. That to the right was 
a statue of Osiris, judge of the souls of the dead, 
seated on his judgment-seat, and holding in his 
hand the scourge and the bent-headed sceptre. 
Facing him at the other end of the hall was the 
effigy of the mighty Ramses, his broad brow 
encircled by that kingly symbol which few in 
the world’s history have worn so proudly, and 
his noble features impressing those who gaze 
upon them from age to age with a sense of 
scornful power and melancholy calm, such as 
does not belong to the countenances of the men 


of their own time. And all around, under this 
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solemn guardianship, each upon a polished slab 
of marble, and enclosed in a case of thick glass, 
lay the corpses of the Egyptian dead, swathed 
in numberless wrappings, as in their day the 
true religion that they held was swathed in 
symbols and in mummeries. | 

Here were to be found the high-priest of the 
mysteries of Isis, the astronomer whose lore 
could read the prophecies that are written in 
the stars, the dark magician, the renowned 
warrior, the noble, the musician with his cym- 
bals by his side, the fair maiden who had, so 
said her cedar coffin-boards, died of love and 
sorrow, and the royal babe, all sleeping the 
same sleep, and waiting the same awakening. 
This princess must have been well known to 
Joseph, that may have been her who rescued 
Moses from the waters, whilst the babe belongs 
to a dynasty of which the history was already 
merging into tradition when the great pyramid 
reared its head on Egypt’s fertile plains. 

Arthur stood, awed at the wonderful sight. 

‘Never before,’ said he, in that whisper which 
we involuntarily use in the presence of the dead, 


‘did I realise my own insignificance.’ 
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The thought was abruptly put, but the words 
represented well what was passing in his mind, 
what must pass in the mind of any man of 
culture and sensibility when he gazes on such 
a sight. For in such presences the human mite 
of to-day, fluttering in the sun and walking on 
the earth that these have known and walked 
four thousand years ago, must indeed learn how 
infinitely small is the place that he occupies 
in the tale of things created; and yet, if to his 
culture and sensibility he adds religion, a word 
of living hope hovers on those dumb lips. For 
where are the spirits of those that lie before 
him in their eternal silence! Answer, withered 
lips, and tell us what judgment has Osiris given, 
and what has Thoth written in his awful book? 
Four thousand years! Old human husk, if thy 
dead carcass can last so long, what limit is there 
to the life of the soul it held? 

‘Did you collect all these?’ asked Arthur, 
when he had made a superficial examination of 
the almost countless treasures of the museum. 

‘Oh,no; Mr. Carr spent half of his long life, 
and more money than I can tell you, in getting 
this collection together. It was the passion of 
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his life, and he had this cave hollowed at 
enormous cost, because he thought that the air 
here would be less likely to injure them than 
the English fogs. I have added to it, however. 
I got those papyri and that beautiful bust of 
Berenice, the one in black marble. Did you 
ever see such hair ?’ 

Arthur thought to himself that he had at that 
moment some not far from his heart that must 

be quite as beautiful, but he did not say so. 

‘Look, here are some curious things;’ and she 
opened an air-tight case that contained some 
discoloured grains and a few lumps of shrivelled 
substance. 

‘What are they ?’ 

‘This is wheat taken from the inside of a 
mummy, and those are supposed to be hyacinth 
bulbs. They came from the mummy-case of 
that baby prince, and I have been told that they 
would still grow if planted.’ 

‘I can scarcely believe that: the principle of 
life must be extinct.’ 

‘ Wise people say, you know, that the princi- 
ple of life can never become extinct in anything 
that has once lived, though it may change its 
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form; but I do not pretend to understand these 
things. However, we will settle the question, 
for we will plant one, and, if it grows, I will 
give the flower to you. Choose one.’ 

Arthur took the biggest lump from the case, 
and examined it curiously. 

‘I have not much faith in your hyacinth, I am 
sure that it is dead.’ 

‘Ah! but many things that seem more dead 
than that have the strangest way of suddenly 
breaking into life, she said, with a little sigh. 
‘Give it to me; I will have it planted ;’ and 
then, with a quick glance upward, ‘I wonder if 
you will be here to see it bloom.’ 

‘I don’t think that either of us will see it 
bloom in this world, he answered, laughing, and 


took his leave. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Hap Arthur been a little less wrapped up in 
thoughts of Angela, and a little more alive to 
the fact that being engaged or even married to 
one woman, does not. necessarily prevent com- 
plications arising with another, it might have 
occurred to him to doubt the prudence of the 
course of life that he was pursuing at Madeira. 
And, as it is, it is impossible to acquit him of 
showing a want of knowledge of the world 
amounting almost to folly, for he should have 
known upon general principles that, for a man 
in his position, a grizzly bear would have been 
a safer daily companion than a young and love- 
ly widow, and the North Pole a more suitable 
place of residence than Madeira. But he simply 
did not think about the matter, and, as thin ice 
has a treacherous way of not cracking till it 
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suddenly breaks, so outward appearances gave 
him no indication of his danger. 

And yet the facts were full of evil promise, for, . 
as time went on, Mildred Carr fell headlong in 
love with him. There was no particular reason 
why she should have done so. She might have 
had scores of men, handsomer, cleverer, more 
distinguished, for the asking, or, rather, for the 
waiting to be asked. Beyond a certain ability 
of mind, a taking manner, and a sympathetic, 
thoughtful face, with that tinge of melancholy 
upon it which women sometimes find dangerous- 
ly interesting, there was nothing so remarkable 
about Arthur that a woman possessing her 
manifold attractions and opportunities, should, — 
unsought and without inquiry, lavish her affec- 
tion upon him. There is only one satisfactory 
explanation of the phenomenon, which, indeed, 
is a very common one, and that is, that he was 
her fate, the one man whom she was to love in 
the world, for no woman worth the name ever 
loves two, however many she may happen to 
marry. For this curious difference would appear 
to exist between the sexes. The man can 


attach himself, though in a varying degree, to 
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several women in the course of a lifetime, 
whilst the woman, the true, pure-hearted wo- 
man, cannot so adapt her best affection. Once 
given, like the law of the Medes and Persians, 
it altereth not. 

Mildred felt, when her eyes first met Arthur’s 
in Donald Currie’s office, that this man was for 
her different from all other men, though she did 
not put the thought in words even to herself. 
And from that hour till she embarked on board 
the boat he was continually in her mind, a 
fact which soirritated her that she nearly missed 
the steamer on purpose, only changing her mind 
at the last moment. And then, when she had 
helped him to carry Miss Terry to her cabin, 
their hands had accidentally met, and the con- 
tact had sent a thrill through her frame such as 
she had never felt before. The next develop- 
ment that she could trace was her jealousy of 
the black-eyed girl whom she saw him helping 
about the deck, and her consequent rudeness. 

Up to her present age, Mildred Carr had never 
known a single touch of love: she had not even 
felt particularly interested in her numerous ad- 
mirers, but now this marble Galatea had by 
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some freak of fate found a woman’s heart, awk- 
wardly enough, without the semblance of a 
supplication on the part of him whom she des- 
tined to play Pygmalion. And, when she ex- 
amined herself by the light of the flame thus 
newly kindled, she shrank back dismayed, like 
one who peeps over the crater of a volcano 
commencing its fiery work. She had believed 
her heart to be callous to’ all affection of this 
nature, it had seemed as dead as the mummied 
hyacinth; and now it was a living, suffermg 
thing, and all alight with love. She had tasted 
of a new wine, and it burnt her, and was bitter 
sweet, and yet she longed for more. And thus, 
by slow and sad degrees, she learnt that her life, 
which™had for thirty years flowed onits quiet 
way unshadowed by love’s wing, must hence- 
forth own his dominion, and be a slave to his 
sorrows and caprices. No wonder that she 
grew afraid ! 

But Mildred was a woman of keen insight 
into character, and it did not require that her 
powers of observation should be sharpened by 
the condition of her affections, to show her that, 


however deeply she might be in love with 
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Arthur Heigham, he was not one little bit in 
love with her. Knowing the almost irresistible 
strength of her own beauty and attractions, she 
quickly came to the conclusion—and it was one 
that sent a cold chill through her—that there 
must be some other woman blocking the path 
to his heart. For some reason or other, Arthur 
had never spoken to her of Angela, either be- 
cause a man very rarely volunteers information 
to a woman concerning his existing relationship 
with another of her sex, knowing that to do 
so would be to depreciate his value in her eyes, 
or from an instinctive knowledge that the sub- 
ject would not be an agreeable one, or perhaps 
because the whole matter was too sacred to 
him. But she, on her part, was determined to 
probe his secret to the bottom. So one sleepy 
afternoon, when they were sitting on the museum 
verandah, about six weeks after the date of their 
arrival in the island, she took her opportunity. 
Mildred was sitting, or rather half lying, in a 
cane-work chair, gazing out over the peaceful 
sea, and Arthur, looking at her, thought what 
a lovely little woman she was, and wondered 


what it was that had made her face and eyes 
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so much softer and more attractive of late. 
Miss Terry was also there complaining of the 
heat, but presently she moved off after an 
imaginary beetle, and they were alone. 

‘Oh, by-the-by, Mr. Heigham, Mildred said, 
presently, ‘I was going to ask you a question, 
if only I can remember what it is.’ 

‘Try to remember what it is about. “Shoes, 
sealing-wax, cabbages, or kings.” Does it come 
under any of those heads ?’ 

‘Ah, I remember now. If you had added 
“queens,” you would not have been far out. 
What I wanted to ask you——’ and she turned 
her large, brown eyes full upon him, and yawn- 
ed slightly. ‘Dear me, Agatha is right; it is 
hot ! 

‘Well, I am waiting to give you any informa- 
tion in my power.’ 

‘Oh! to be sure, the question. Well, it is a 
very simple one. Who are you engaged to ?’ 

Arthur nearly sprang off his chair with 
astonishment. 

‘What makes you think that I am engaged ?’ 
he asked. 

She broke into a merry peal of laughter. 
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Ah! if he could have known what that laugh 
cost her. | 

‘What makes me think that you are en- 
gaged ! she answered, in a tone of raillery. 
‘Why, of course you would have been at my 
feet long ago, if 1t had not been so. Come, 
don’t be reticent. I shall not laugh at you. 
What is she like?’ (Generally a woman’s first 
question about a rival.) ‘Is she as good-look- 
ing—vwell, as I am, say—for, though you may 
not think it, I have been thought good-looking.’ 

‘She is quite different from you; she is very 
tall and fair, ike an angel in a picture, you 
know.’ 

‘Oh! then there is a “she,’ and a “she like 
an. angel.” Very different indeed from me, I 
should think. How nicely I caught you out;’ 
and she laughed again. 

‘Why did you want to catch me out?’ said 
Arthur, on whose ear Mrs. Carr’s tone jarred; 
he could not tell why. | 

‘Feminine curiosity, and a natural anxiety to 
fathom the reasons of your sighs, that is all. 
But never mind, Mr. Heigham, you and [ shall 
not quarrel because you are engaged to be 
married. You shall tell me the story when you 
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~ like, for 1 am sure there is a story—no, not this 
afternoon; the sun has given me a _ headache, 
and I am going to sleep it off. Other people’s 
love-stories are very interesting to me, the more 
so because I have reached the respectable age 
of thirty without being the subject of one my- 
self;? and again she laughed, this time at her 
own falsehood. But, when he had gone, there 
was no laughter in her eyes, nothing but tears, 
bitter, burning tears. 

‘Agatha,’ said Mildred that evening, ‘IJ am 
sick of this place. I want to go to the Isle 
of Wight. It must be quite nice there now. 
We will go by the next Currie boat.’ | 

‘My dear Mildred,’ replied Miss Terry, aghast, 
‘if you were going back so soon, why did you 
not leave me behind you? And just as we 
were getting so nicely settled here too, and I 
shall be so sorry to say good-bye to that young | 
Heigham, he is such a nice young man! Why 
don’t you marry him? [ really thought you 
liked him. But perhaps he is coming to the 
Isle of Wight too. Oh, that dreadful bay!’ 

Mildred winced at Miss Terry’s allusions to 
' Arthur, of whom that lady had grown extremely 
- fond. 
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‘I am very sorry, dear,’ she said, hastily, 
‘but I am bored to death, and it is such a 
bad insect year; so really you must begin to 
pack up.’ 

Miss Terry began to-pack up accordingly, 
but, when next she alluded to the subject of 
their departure, Mildred affected surprise, and 
asked her what she meant. The astonished 
Agatha referred her to her own words, and was 
met by a laughing disclaimer. 

‘Why, you surely did not think that I was in 
earnest, did you? I was only a little cross,’ 

‘Well, really, Mildred, you’ve got so strange 
lately that I never know when you are in 
‘earnest and when you are not, though, for my 
part, I am very glad to stay in peace and quiet.’ 

‘Strange, grown strange, have I!’ said Mrs. 
Carr, looking dreamily out of a window that 
commanded the carriage-drive, with her hands 
crossed behind her. ‘ Yes, I think that you are 
right. I think that I have lost the old Mildred 
somewhere or other, and picked up a new one 
whom I don’t understand.’ 

‘Ah, indeed, remarked Miss Terry, in the 
most matter-of-fact way, without having the 
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faintest idea of what her friend was driving at. 

‘How it rains! I suppose that he won't. 
come to-day.’ 

‘He! Who’s he? 

‘Why, how stupid you are! Mr. Heigham, 
of course !' | 

‘So you always mean him, when you say 
“he!”’ | 

‘Yes, of course I do, if it isn’t ungrammatical. 
It is miserable this afternoon. I feel wretched. 
Why, actually, here he comes!’ and she tore off 
like a school-girl into the hall, to meet him. 

‘Ah, indeed, again remarked Miss Terry, 
solemnly, to the empty walls. ‘I am not such 
a fool as I look. I suppose that Mr. Heigham 
wouldn’t come to the Isle of Wight.’ 

It is perhaps needless to say that Mrs. Carr 
had never been more in earnest in her life than 
when she announced her intention of departing 
to the Isle of Wight. The discovery that her 
“ guspicions about Arthur had but too sure a 
foundation had been a crushing blow to her 
hopes, and she had formed a wise resolution to 
see no more of him. Happy would it have been 
for her, if she could have found the moral 
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courage to act up to it, and go away, a wiser, 
if a sadder, woman. But this was not to be. 
The more she contemplated it, the more did 
her passion—which was now both wild and deep 
—take hold upon her heart, eating into it like 
acid into steel, and graving one name there in 
ineffaceable letters. She could not bear the 
thought of parting from him, and felt, or thought 
she felt, that her happiness was already too 
deeply pledged to allow her to throw up the 
cards without an effort. 

Fortune favours the brave. Perhaps, after 
all, it would declare itself for her. She was 
modest in her aspirations. She did not expect 
that he would ever give her the love he bore 
this other woman; she only asked to live in the 
sunlight of his presence, and would be glad to 
take him at his own price, or indeed at any price. 
Man, she knew, is by nature as unstable as 
water, and will mostly melt beneath the eyes 
of more women than one, as readily as ice 
before a fire when the sun has hid his face. 
Yes, she would play the game out; she would 
not throw away, her life’s happiness without 
an effort. After all, matters might have been 
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worse: he might have been actually married. 

But she knew that her hand was a difficult 
one to lead from, though she also knew that she 
held the great trumps—unusual beauty, prac- 
tically unlimited wealth, and considerable fasci- 
nation of manner. Her part must be to attract 
without repelling, charm without alarming, fas- 


cinate by slow degrees, till at length he was 


’ gnvolved in a net from which there was no 


escape, and, above all, never to allow him to 
suspect her motives till the ripe moment came. 
It was a hard task for a proud woman to 
set herself, and, in a manner, she was proud ; 
but, alas, with the best of us, when love comes 
in at the door, pride, reason, and sometimes 
honour, fly out at the window. 

And so Miss Terry heard no more talk of the 
Isle of Wight. 
_Thenceforward, under the frank and open 
guise of friendship, Mildred contrived to keep 
Arthur continually at her side. She did more. 
She drew from him all the history of his en- 
gagement to Angela, and listened, with words 
of sympathy on her lips, and wrath and bitter 
jealousy in her heart, to his enraptured de- 
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scriptions of her rival’s beauty and perfections. 
So benighted was he, indeed, that once he went 
so far as to suggest that he should, when he 
and Angela were married, come to Madeira to 
spend their honeymoon, and dilated on the 
pleasant trips which they three might take 
together. 

‘Truly, thought Mildred to herself, ‘that 
would be delightful.’ Once, too, he even show- 
ed her a tress of Angela’s hair, and, strange to 
say, she found that there still lingered in her 
bosom a sufficient measure of vulgar first princi- 
ples to cause her to long to snatch it from him 
and throw it into the sea. But, as it was, she 
smiled faintly, and admired openly, and then 
went to the glass to look at her own nut-brown 
tresses. Never had she been so dissatisfied 
with them, and yet her hair was considered 
lovely, and an esthetic hair-dresser had once 
called it a ‘poem.’ 

‘Blind fool,’ she muttered, stamping her little 
foot upon the floor, ‘ why does he torture me so? 

Mildred forgot that all love is blind, and that 
none was ever blinder or more headstrong than 


her own. 
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And so this second Calypso of a lovely isle 
set herself almost as unblushingly as her proto- 
type to get our very unheroic Ulysses into her 
toils. And Penelope, poor Penelope, she sat at 
home and span, and defied her would-be lovers. 

But as yet Ulysses—I mean Arthur—was 
conscious of none of those things. He was by 
nature an easy-going young gentleman, who 
took matters as he found them, and asked no 
questions. And he found them very pleasant at 
Madeira, or, rather, at the Quinta Carr, for he 
did everything except sleep there. Within its 
precincts he was everywhere surrounded with 
that atmosphere of subtle and refined flattery, 
flattery addressed chiefly to the intellect, that is 
one of the most effective weapons of a clever 
woman. Soon the drawing-room tables were 
loaded with his favourite books, and no songs 
but such as he approved were ordered from 
London. 

He discovered one evening, for instance, that 
Mildred looked best at night in black and silver, 
and next morning Mr. Worth received a tele-_ 
gram requesting him to forward without delay 
a large consignment of dresses in which those 
colours predominated. 
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On another occasion he casually threw out a 
suggestion about the erection of a terrace in the 
garden, and shortly afterwards was surprised to 
find a small army of Portuguese labourers en- 
gaged upon the work. He had made this sugges- 
tion in total ignorance of the science of garden 
engineering, and its execution necessitated the 
removal of vast quantities of soil and the’ blast- 
ing of many tons of rock. The contractor em- 
ployed by Mrs. Carr pointed out how the terrace 
could be made equally well at a fifth of the ex- 
pense, but it did not happen to take exactly the 
direction that Arthur had indicated, so she 
would have none of it. His word was law, and, 
because he had spoken, the whole place was for 
a month overrun with dirty labourers, whilst to 
the great detriment of Miss 'lerry’s remaining 
nerves, and even to the slight discomfort of His 
Royal Highness himself, the air resounded all 
day long with the terrific bangs of the blasting 
powder. 

But, so long as he was pleased with the pro- 
gress of the improvement, Mildred felt no dis- 
comfort, nor would she allow anyone else to ex- 
press any. It even aggravated her to see Miss 
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Terry put her hands to her head and jump, 
whenever a particularly large piece of ordfuance 
was discharged, and she would vow that it 
must be affectation because she never even 
noticed it. 

In short, Mildred Carr possessed to an extra- . 
ordinary degree that faculty for blind, unrea- 
soning adoration which is so characteristic of 
the sex, an adoration that is at once magnifi- 
cent in the entirety of its own self-sacrifice and 
extremely selfish, When she thought that 
she could please Arthur, the state of Agatha’s 
nerves became a matter of supreme indifference 
to her, and in the same way had she been an 
absolute monarch, she would have spent the 
lives of thousands, and shaken empires till 
thrones came tumbling down like apples in 
a wind, if she had believed that she could 
thereby advance herself in his affections. 

But, as it never occurred to Arthur that Mrs. 
Carr might be in love with him, he saw nothing 
abnormal about all this. Not that he was con- 
ceited, for nobody was ever less so, but it is 
wonderful what an amount of flattery and atten- 
tion men will accept from women as their sim- 
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ple right. Ifthe other sex possesses the faculty 
of admiration, we in compensation are perfectly 
endowed with that of receiving it with careless 
ease, and when we fall-in with some goddess 
who is foolish enough to worship us, and to 
whom we should be on our knees, we merely 
label her ‘ sympathetic,’ and say that she ‘ under- 
stands us.’ | 

From all of which wise reflections the reader 
will gather that our friend Arthur was not a 
hundred miles off an awkward situation. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


ONE day, some three weeks after Arthur had 
gone, Angela strolled down the tunnel walk, now, 
in the height of summer, almost dark with the 
shade of the lime-trees, and settled herself on 
one of the stone seats under Caresfoot’s Staff. 
She had a book in hand, but it soon became 
clear that she had come to this secluded spot to 
think rather than read, for it fell unopened from 
her hand, and her grey eyes were full of a 
far-off look as they gazed across the lake glit- 
tering in the sunlight, away towards the hazy 
purple outline of the distant hills. Her face 
was quite calm, but it was not that of a happy 
person ; indeed, it gave a distinct idea of mental 
suffermg. All grief, however acute, is subject to 
fixed gradations, and Angela was as yet in the 
second stage. First there is the acute stage, 
when the heart aches with a physical pain, and 
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the mind, filled with a wild yearning or tor- 
tured by an unceasing anxiety, well-nigh gives 
beneath the abnormal strain. This does not 
last long, or it would kill or drive us to the mad- 
house. Then comes that long epoch of dull 
misery, enduring till at last kindly nature in 
pity rubs off the rough extremes of our calamity, 
and by slow but sure degrees softens agony into 
SOITOW. | | 

This was what she was now passing through, — 
and—as all highly organized natures like her own 
are, especially in youth, very sensitive to those 
more exquisite vibrations of pain and happiness 
that leave minds of a coarser fibre comparative- 
ly unmoved—it may be taken for granted that 
she was suffering sufficiently acutely. 

Perhaps she had never quite realised how 
necessary Arthur had become to her, how deep 
his love had sent its fibres into her heart and 
Inner self, until’ he was violently wrenched 
away from her and she lost all sight and know- 
ledge of him in the darkness of the outside 
world. Still she had made no show of her sor- 
row; but once, when Pigott told her some 
pathetic story of the death of a little child m 
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the village, she burst into a paroxysm of weep- 
ing. The pity for another’s pain had loosed the 
flood-gates of her own, but it was a performance 


that she did not repeat. 


But Angela had her anxieties as well as her 
griefs, and it was over these former that she was 
thinking as she sat on the great stone under the 
oak. Love is a wonderful quickener of the 
perceptions, and, ignorant as she was of all 
the world’s ways, the more she thought over the 
terms imposed by her father upon her engage- 
ment, the more distrustful did she grow. Lady 
Bellamy, too, had been to see her twice, and on 
each occasion had inspired her with a lively 
sense of fear and repugnance. During the first 
of these visits she had shown a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the circumstances of her engagement, 
her ‘flirtation with Mr. Heigham,’ as she was 
pleased to call it. During the second call, too, 
she had been full of strange remarks about her 
cousin George, talking mysteriously of ‘a change’ 
that had come over him since his illness, and of 
his being under a ‘new influence.’ Nor was 
this all; for, on the very next day when she was 
out walking with Pigott in the village, she had 
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met George himself, and he had insisted upon 
entering into a long rambling conversation with 
her, and on looking at her in a way that made 
her feel perfectly sick. 

‘Oh, Aleck,’ she said, aloud, to the dog that 
was sitting by her side with his head upon her 
knee, for he was now her constant companion, ‘I 
wonder where your master is, your master and 
mine, Aleck. Would to God that he were back 
here to protect me, for lam growing afraid, I don’t 
know of what, Aleck, and there are eleven long 
silent months to wait.’ At this moment the dog 
_ raised his head, listened, and sprang round with 
an angry ‘woof.’ Angela rose up with a flash of 
hope in her eyes, turned, and faced George 
Caresfoot. 

He was still pale and shrivelled from the 
effects of his illness, but otherwise little changed, 
except that the light-blue eyes ghttered with a 
fierce determination, and that the features had 
attained that fixity and strength which some- 
times come to those who are bent heart 
and soul upon an enterprise, be it good or 
evil. | 

‘So I have found you out at last, Cousin 
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Angela. What, are you not going to shake 
hands with me? | 

Angela touched his fingers with her own. 

‘My father is not here,’ she said. 

‘Thank you, my dear cousin, but I did not 
come to see your father, of whom I have seen 
plenty in the course my life, and shall doubtless 
see more; I came to see you, of whom I can 
never see enough.’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ said Angela, defiant- 
ly, folding her arms across her bosom and look- 
ing him full in the face with fearless eyes, for 
her instinct warned her that she was in danger, 
and also that, whatever she might feel, she must 
not show that she was afraid. | 

‘I shall hope to make you do so before long,’ 
he replied, with a meaning glance; ‘but you are 
not very polite, you do not offer me a seat.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, I did not know that you 
wanted to sit down, I can only offer you a choice 
of those stones.’ 

‘Then call that brute away, and I will sit 
down.’ 

‘The dog is not a brute, as you mean it. 
But I should not speak of him like that, if I 
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were you. He is sensible as a human being, 
and might resent it.’ 

Angela knew that George was a coward about 
dogs; and at that moment, as though to con- 
firm her words, Aleck growled slightly. 

‘Ah, mdeed; well, he is certainly a hand- 
some dog; and he sat down suspiciously. 
‘Won't you come and sit down ?’ | 

‘Thank you. I prefer to stand.’ 

‘Do you know what you look like, standing 
there with your arms crossed? You look like 
an angry goddess.’ 

‘If you mean that seriously, I don’t under- 
stand you. If it is a compliment, I don’t lke © 
compliments.’ 

‘You are not very friendly, said George, 
whose temper was fast getting the better of him. 

‘Iam sorry. I do not wish to be unfriendly.’ 

‘So I hear that my ward has been staying 
here whilst I was ill.’ 

‘Yes, he was staying here.’ 

‘And I am also told that there was some boy- 
and-girl love affair between you. I suppose 
that he indulged in a flirtation to wile away 
the time,’ | 
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Angela turned upon him, too angry to speak. 

‘Well, you need not look at me like that. 
You surely never expect to see him again, do 
you ?’ 

‘If we both live, I shall certainly see him 
again ; indeed, I shall, in any case.’ 

‘You will never see him again.’ 

‘Why not? 

‘Because he was only flirting and playmg the 
fool with you. He is a notorious flirt, and, to 
my certain knowledge, has been engaged to 
two women before.’ 

‘I do not believe that that is true, or, if it is 
true, it is not all the truth; but, true or untrue, 
I am not gomg to discuss Mr. Heigham with 
you, or allow myself to be influenced by stories 
told behind his back.’ 

‘Angela,’ said George, rising, and seizing her 
hand. 

She turned quite pale, and a shudder passed 
over her frame. 

‘Leave my hand alone, and never dare to 
touch me again. This is the second time that 
you have tried to insult me.’ 

‘So! answered George, furious with outraged 
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pride and baffled passion, ‘you set up your will 
against mine, do you? Very well, you shall 
see. I will crush you to powder. Insult you, 
indeed! How often did that young blackguard 
insult you? I warrant he did more than take 
your hand.’ 

‘If,” answered Angela, ‘you mean Mr. Heig- 
ham, I shall leave you to consider whether that 
term is not more applicable to the person who 
does his best to outrage an unprotected woman, 
and take advantage of the absent, than to the 
gentleman against whom you have used it;’ 
and, darting on him one glance of supreme 
contempt, she swept away like an angry queen. 

Left to his meditations, George shook his fist 
towards where she had vanished. 

‘Very well, my fine lady, very well,’ he said, 
aloud. ‘You treat me as so much dirt, do you? 
You shall smart for this, so sure as my name is 
George Caresfoot. Only wait till you are in my 
power, and you shall learn that I was never yet 
defied with impunity. Oh, and you shall learn 
many other things also.’ 

From that time forward, Angela was, for a 


period of two months or more, subjected to an 
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organised persecution as harassing as it was 
cruel. George waylaid her everywhere, and 
twice actually succeeded in entering into con- 
versation with her, but on both occasions she. 
managed to escape from him before he could 
proceed any further. So persistently did he 
hunt her, that at last the wretched girl was 
driven to hide herself away in odd corners of 
the house and woods, in order to keep out of 
his way. Then he took to writing her letters, 
and sending handsome presents, all of which she 
returned. 

Poor Angela! It was hard both to lose her | 
lover and to suffer daily from the persecutions 
of her hateful cousin, which were now pushed 
forward so openly and with such pertinacity 
as to fill her with vague alarm. What made 
her position worse was, that she had no one in 
whom to confide, for Mr. Fraser had not yet 
returned. Pigott indeed knew more or less what 
was going on, but she could do nothing, except 
bewail Arthur’s absence, and tell her ‘not to 
mind.’ There remained her father, but with 
him she had never been on sufficiently intimate 
terms for confidences. Indeed, as time went 
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on, the suspicion gathered strength in her mind 
that he was privy to George’s advances, and 
that those advances had something to do with 
the harsh terms imposed upon Arthur and her- 
self. But at last matters grew so bad that, 
having no other refuge, she determined to 
appeal to him for protection. 

‘ Father,’ she said, boldly, one day to Philip, 
as he was sitting writing in his study, ‘my 
cousin George is persecuting me every day. 
I have borne it as long as I can, but I can bear 
it no longer. I have come to ask you to pro- 
tect me from him.’ 

‘Why, Angela, I should have thought that 
you were perfectly capable of protecting your- 
self. What is he persecuting you about? What 
does he want ?’ 

‘To marry me, I suppose,’ answered Angela, 
blushing to her eyes. 

‘Well, that is a very complimentary wish on 
his part, and I can tell you what it is, Angela, if 
only you could get that young Heigham out of 
your head, you might do a deal worse.’ 

‘It is quite useless to talk to me like that,’ she 
answered, coldly. | 
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‘Well, that is your affair; but it is very 
ridiculous of you to come and ask me to pro- 
tect you. The woman must, indeed, be a fool 
who cannot protect herself.’ 

And so the interview ended. 

Next day Lady Bellamy called again. 

6 My dear child,’ she said to Angela, ‘ you are 
not looking well, this business worries you, no 
doubt; it is the old struggle between duty and 
inclination, that we have most of us gone 
through. Well, there is one consolation, no- 
body who ever did his or her duty, regardless 
of inclination, ever regretted it in the end.’ 

‘What do you mean, Lady Bellamy, when 
you talk about my duty ?’ 

‘I mean the plain duty that lies before you of 
marrying your cousin George, and of throwing 
up this young Heigham.’ 

‘I recognise no such duty.’ 

‘My dear Angela, do look at the matter from 
a sensible point of view, think what a good 
thing it would be for your father, and remember, 
too, that it would re-unite all the property. If 
ever a girl had a clear duty to perform, you 


have.’ 
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‘Since you insist so much upon my “ duty,” I 
must say that it seems to me that an honest girl 
in my position has three duties to consider, and 
not one, as you say, Lady Bellamy. First, there 
is her duty to the man she loves, for her the 
greatest duty of any in the world; next her duty 
to herself, for her happiness and self-respect are 
involved in her decision ; and, lastly, her duty to. 
her family. I put the family last, because, after 
all, it is she who gets married, not her family.’ 

Lady Bellamy smiled a little. 

‘You argue well; but there is one thing that 
you overlook, though I am sorry to have to pain 
you by saying it, young Mr. Heigham is no 
better than he should be. I have made in- 
quires about him, and think that I ought to tell | 
you that.’ 

‘What do you mean? 

‘I mean that his life, young as he is, has not » 
been so creditable as it might have been. He 
has been the hero of one or two little affairs. I 
can tell you about them, if you like.’ 

‘Lady Bellamy, your stories are either true or 
untrue. If true, I should take no notice of 


them, because they must have happened before 
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he loved me; if untrue, they would be a mere 
waste of breath, so I think that we may dispense 
with the stories—they would influence me no 
more then the hum of next summer’s gnats.’ 

Lady Bellamy smiled again. 

‘You are a curious woman,’ she said; ‘ but, 
supposing that there were to be a repetition of 
these little stories after he loved you, what 
would you say then ?’ 

Angela looked troubled, and thought awhile. | 

‘He could never go far from me, she 
answered. 

‘What do you mean ?” | 

‘I mean that I hold the strings of his heart in 
my hands, and I have only to lift them to draw 
him *back to me—so. No other woman, no 
living force, can keep him from me, if I choose 
to bid him come.’ 

‘Supposing that to be so, how about the self- 
respect you spoke of just now. Could you bear 
to take your lover back from the hands of an- 
other woman ?’ 

‘That would entirely depend upon the cir- 
cumstances, and upon what was just to the 
other woman,’ 
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‘You would not then throw him up without 
question ? 

‘Lady Bellamy, I may be very ignorant and 
simple, but I am neither mad nor a fool. 
What do you suppose that my life would be 
worth to me if I threw Arthur up? If I remain- 
ed single it would be an aching void, as it is 
now, and, if I married any other man whilst he 
still lived, it would become a daily and shameful 
humiliation such as I had rather die than 
endure.’ | 

Lady Bellamy glanced up from under her 
heavy-lidded eyes; a thought had evidently 
struck her, but she did not express it. 

‘Then I am to tell your cousin George that 
you will have absolutely nothing to do ‘vith 
him ?’ : 

‘Yes, and beg him to cease persecuting me; 
it is quite useless; if there were no Arthur and 
no other man in the world, I would not marry 
him. I detest him—I cannot tell you how I 
detest him.’ 

‘It is amusing to hear you talk so, and to 
think that you will certainly be Mrs. George 
Caresfoot within nine months.’ 
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‘Never,’ answered Angela, passionately stamp- 
ing her foot upon the floor. ‘ What makes you 
say such horrible things ?’ | 

‘I reflect, answered Lady Bellamy, with an 
ominous smile, ‘ that George Caresfoot has made 
up his mind to marry you, and that I have 
made up mine to help him to do so, and that 
your will, strong as it certainly is, is, as com- 
pared with our united wills, what a straw is to a 
gale. The straw cannot travel against the . 
wind, it must go with it, and you must marry 
George Caresfoot. You will as certainly come 
to the altar-rails with him as you will to your 
death-bed. It is written in your face. Good-bye.’ 

For the first time Angela’s courage really 
gave way as she heard these dreadful words. 
She remembered how she herself had called 
Lady Bellamy an embodiment of the ‘Spirit of 
Power, and now she felt that the comparison 
was just. The woman was power incarnate, 
and her words, which from anybody else she 
would have laughed at, sent a cold chill through 
her. 

‘She is a fine creature both in mind and body,’ . 
reflected Lady Bellamy, as she stepped into her 
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carriage. ‘Really, though I try to hate her, I 
can find it in my heart to be sorry for her. In- 
deed, I am not sure that I do not like her ; cer- 
tainly I respect her. But she has come in my 
path and must be crushed, my own safety de- 
mands it. At least, she is worth crushing, and 
the game is fair, for perhaps she will crush me. 
I should not be surprised; there is a judgment 
in those grey eyes of hers—Qui vivra verra. 
Home, William.’ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


ANGELA’S appeal for protection set Philip 
thinking. 

As the reader is aware, his sole motive in con- 
senting to become, as it were, a sleeping partner 
in the shameful plot, of which his innocent daugh- 
ter was the object, was to obtain possession of 
his lost inheritance, and it now occurred to him 
that even should that plot succeed, which he very 
greatly doubted, nothing had as yet been set- 
tled as to the terms upon which it was to be re- 
conveyed to him. The whole affair was exces- 
sively repugnant to lim; indeed, he regarded 
the prospect of its success with little less than — 
terror, only his greed over-mastered his fear. 

But on one point he was very clear, it should 
nov succeed except upon the very best of terms 
for himself, his daughter should not be sacrificed 
unless the price paid for the victim was posi- 
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tively princely, such guilt was not to be incurred 
for a bagatelle. If George married Angela, the 
Isleworth estates must pass back into his hands 
for a very low sum indeed. But would his 
cousin be willing to accept such a sum? That 
was the rub, and that, too, was what must be 
made clear without any further delay. He 
had no wish to see Angela put to needless 
suffering, suffermg which would not bring an 
equivalent with it, and which might on the con- 
trary, entail consequences upon himself that he 
shuddered to think of. 

Curiously enough, however, he had of late been 
signally free from his superstitious fears ; indeed, 
since the night when he had so astonished Ar- 
thur by his outbreak about the shadows on the 
wall, no fit had come to trouble him, and he 
was beginning to look upon the whole thing as 
an evil dream, a nightmare that he had at last 
lived down. But still the nightmare might re- 
turn, and he was not going to run the risk un- 
less he was very well paid for it. And so he de- 
termined to offer a price so low for the proj -rty 
that no man in his senses would accept it, and 
then wrote a note to George asking him to 
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come over on the following evening after dinner, 
as he wished to speak to him on a matter of 
business. 

‘There,’ he said to himself, ‘ that will make an 
end of the affair, and I will get young Heigham 
back and they can be married. George can 
never take what I mean to offer; if he should, the 
Egyptian will be spoiled indeed, and the game 
will be worth the candle. Not that I have any 
responsibility about it however; I shall put no 
pressure on Angela, she must choose for herself.’ 
And Philip went to bed, quite feeling as though 
he had done a virtuous action. 

George came punctually enough on the. 
following evening, which was that of the day of 
Lady Bellamy’s conversation with Angela, a 
conversation which had so upset the latter that 
she had already gone to her room, not know- 
ing anything of her cousin’s proposed visit. 

The night was one of those dreadfully 
oppressive ones that sometimes visit us in the 
course of an English summer. The day had 
been hot and sultry, and with the fall of the 
evening the little breeze that stirred in the 
thunder-laden. air had died away, leaving the 
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temperature at much the same point that is to 
be expected in a tropical valley, and rendering 
the heat of the house almost unbearable. 

‘How do you do, George?’ said Philip. ‘ Hot, 
isn’t it ?” 

‘Yes, there will be a tempest soon.’ 

‘Not before midnight, I think. Shall we go 
and walk down by the lake, it will be cooler 
there, and we shall be quite undisturbed? Walls 
have ears sometimes, you know.’ | 

‘Very well; but where is Angela ?’ 

‘I met her on the stairs just now, and she 
said that she was going to bed—got a head- 
ache, I believe. Shall we start ?’ 

So soon as they were well away from the 
house, Philip broke the ice. 

‘Some months back, I had a conversation 
with Lady Bellamy on the subject of a proposal 
that you made to me through her for Angela’s 
hand. It is about that I wish to speak to you 
now. First, I must ask you if you still wish to 
go on with the business ?” 

‘Certainly, I wish it more than ever,’ 

‘Well, as I intimated to Lady Bellamy, I do 


not at all approve of your suit. Angela is al- 
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ready, subject to my consent, very suitably en- 
gaged to your late ward, a young fellow whom, 
whatever you may think about him, I like very 
much; and J can assure you that it will require 
the very strongest inducements to make me 
even allow such athing. In any case, I will 
have nothing to do with influencing Angela; she 
is a perfectly free agent.’ 

‘Which means, I suppose, that-you intend to 
screw down the price?’ 

‘In wanting to marry site went on 
Philip, ‘you must remember that you fly high. 
She is a very lovely woman, and, what is more, 
will some day or other be exceedingly well off, 
whilst you—you must excuse my being candid, 
but this is a mere matter of business, and I am 
only talking of you in the light of a possible 
son-in-law—you are a middle-aged man, not 
prepossessing in appearance, broken in health, 
and, however well you may have kept up your 
reputation in these parts, as you and I well 
know, without a single shred of character left ; 
altogether not a man to whom a father would 
marry his daughter of his own free will, or one 


with whom a young girl is likely to find 
happiness.’ 
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‘You draw a flattering picture of me, I must 
say.’ 

‘Not at all, only a true one.’ 

‘Well, if Iam all you say, how is it that you 
are prepared to allow your daughter to marry 
me at all ?’ 

‘Tf will tell you; because the rights of pro- 
perty should take precedence of the interests of 
a single individual. Because my father and you 
between you cozened me out of my lawful own, 
and this is the only way that I see of coming by 
it again.’ 

‘What does it matter? in any case after your 
death the land will come back to Angela and 
her children.’ 

‘No, George, it will not ; if ever the Isleworth 
estates come into my hands, they shall not pass 
again to any child of yours.’ 

‘What would you do with them, then ? 

‘Marry, and get children of my own.’ 

George whistled. 

‘Well, I must say that your intentions are 
amiable, but you have not got the estates yet, 
my dear cousin.’ 

‘No, and never shall have most likely; but 
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let us come to the point. Although I do not 
approve of your advances, I am willing to waive 
my objections and accept you as a son-in-law, if 
you can win Angela’s consent, provided that 
before the marriage you consent to give me 
clear transfer, at a price, of all the Isleworth 
estates, with the exception of the mansion and 
the pleasure-grounds.’ 

‘Very good; but now about the price. That 
is the real point.’ 

They had taken a path that ran down through 
the shrubberies to the side of the lake, and then 
turned up towards Caresfoot’s Staff. Before an- 
swering George’s remark, Philip proposed that 
they should sit down, and, suiting the action to 
the word, placed himself upon the trunk of a 
fallen tree that lay by the water’s edge, just 
outside the spread of the branches of the great 
oak, and commanding a view of the area beneath 
them. 

‘The moon will come out again presently,’ he 
said, when George had followed his example. 
‘She has got behind that thunder-cloud. Ah? 
as a bright flash of lightning passed from heaven 
to earth, ‘I thought that we should get a storm, 
it will be here in half-an-hour.’ 
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All this Philip said to gain time; he had 
not quite made up his mind what price to offer. 

‘Never mind the lightning. What do you 
offer for the property, inclusive of timber, and 
with all improvements—just as it stands, in 
short.’ | 

‘One hundred thousand pounds cash,’ said 
Philip, deliberately. 

George sprang from his seat and sat down 
again before he answered, | 

‘Do you think that I am drunk, or a fool, that 
you come to me with such a ridiculous offer ? 
Why, the probate valuation was two hundred 
thousand, and that was very low.’ 

‘I offer one hundred thousand, and am willing 
to settle thirty thousand absolutely on the girl 
should she marry you, and twenty thousand 
more on my death. That is my offer—take it, 
or leave it.’ 

‘Talk sense, man; your terms are pre- 
posterous.’ | 

‘I tell you that, preposterous or not, I will not 
go beyond them. Ifyou don’t like them, well 
and good, leave them alone, and I'll put myself 


in communication with young Heigham to- 
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morrow, and tell him that he can come and 
marry the girl as soon as he likes. For my 
part, I am very glad to have the business 
settled.’ | 

‘You ask me to sacrifice half my property,’ 
groaned George. = 

‘My property, you mean, that you stole. But 
I don’t ask you to do anything one way or the 
other. I am to understand that you refuse my 
offer 2’ 

‘Give me a minute to think,’ and George hid 
his face in his hand, and Philip, looking at him 
with hatred gleaming in his dark eyes, muttered 
between his teeth, 

‘I believe that my turn has come at last.’ 

When some thirty seconds had passed in 
silence, the attention of the pair was attracted 
by a cracking of dead leaves that sounded 
quite startling in the intense stillness of the 
night, and next second a tall figure in white 
glided up to the water's edge, and stood still 
within half a dozen paces of them. 

Involuntarily Philip gripped his cousin’s arm, 
but neither of them moved. The sky had 
rapidly clouded up, and the faint light that 
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struggled fron, the moon only served to show 
that the figure appeared to be lifting its arms, 
In another second that was gone too, and the 
place was totally dark. 

‘Wait till the moon comes out, and we shall 
see what it is, whispered George, and, as he 
spoke, there came from the direction of the 
figure a rustling sound as of falling garments. 

‘What can it be?’ whispered Philip. 

They were not left long in doubt, for at that 
instant a vivid flash from the thunder-cloud 
turned the darkness into the most brilliant day, 
and revealed a woman standing up to her knecs 
in the water, with her arms lifted, knotting her 
long hair. It was Angela. For one moment 
the fierce light shone upon the stately form 
that gleamed whiter than ivory—white as snow 
against the dense background of the brushwood, 
and, as it passed, they heard her sink into the 
water softly as a swan, and strike out with steady 
strokes towards the centre of the lake. 

‘It is only Angela,’ said Philip, when the 
sound of the strokes grew faint. ‘Phew! what 
a start she gave me.’ 

‘Is she safe?’ asked George, in a husky voice. 
‘Hadn't I better get a boat ? 
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‘She needs no help from you, she is quite 
capable of looking after herself, especially in the 
water, I can tell you,’ Philip answered, sharply. 

Nothing more was said till they reached the 
house, when, on entering the lighted study, 
Philip noticed that his cousin’s face was flushed, 
and his hands shaking like aspen leaves. 

‘Why, what is the matter with you, man?’ he 
asked. 

‘Nothing—nothing. I am only rather cold. 
Give me some brandy.’ 

‘Cold on such a night as this? That’s curi- 
ous, said Philip, as he got the spirit from a 
cupboard. 

George drank about a wine-glassful neat, and 
seemed to recover himself. 

‘I accept your offer for the land, Philip,’ he 
said, presently. 

His cousin looked at him curiously, and a 
brilliant idea struck him. 

‘You agree, then, to take fifty thousand 
pounds for the Isleworth estates in the event of 
your marrying my daughter, the sale to be 
completed before the marriage takes place ? 

‘Fifty thousand! No, a hundred thousand 
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—you said a hundred thousand just now.” 

‘You must have misunderstood me, or I must 
have made a mistake ; what I meant and mean 
is fifty thousand, and you to put a thousand 
down as earnest money—to be forfeited whether 
the affair comes off or not.’ 

George ground his teeth and clutched at his 
red hair, proceedings that his cousin watched 
with a great deal of quiet enjoyment. When at 
length he spoke, it was in a low, hoarse voice ; 
quite unlike his usual hard tones. 

‘Damn you!’ he said, ‘ you have me at your 
mercy. Take the land for the money, if you 
like, though it will nearly ruin me. That wo- 
man has turned my head; I must marry her, or I 
shall go mad.’ 

‘Very good, that is your affar. Remember 
that I have no responsibility in the matter, and 
that I am not going to put any pressure on 
Angela. If you want to marry her, you must win 
her within the next eight months. Then that 
is settled. I suppose that you will pay in the 
thousand to-morrow. The storm is coming up 
fast, so I won’t keep you. Good night,’ and they 
separated, George to drive home—with fever 
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in his heart, and the thunderstorm, of which he 
heard nothing, rattling round him—and Philip 
to make his way to bed, with the dream of his 
life advanced a step nearer realization. 

‘That was a lucky swim of Angela’s to- 
night, he thought. ‘Fifty thousand pounds for 
the estate. He is nght, he must be going mad. 
But will he get her to marry him, I wonder. If 
he does, I shall cry quits with him, indeed.’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


GEORGE had spoken no falsehood when he said 
that he felt as though he must marry Angela 
or go mad. Indeed, it is a striking proof of 
how necessary he thought that step to be to 
his happiness, that he had been willing to con- 
sent to his cousin’s Shylock-like terms about the 
sale of the property, although they would in 
their result degrade him from his position as a 
large landed proprietor, and make a comparative- 
ly poor man of him. The danger or suffering 
that could induce a Caresfoot to half ruin him- 
self with his eyes open had need to be of an 
extraordinarily pressing nature. 

Love’s empire is this globe and all mankind; 
the most refined and the most degraded, the 
cleverest and the most stupid, are all liable to. 
become his faithful subjects. He can alike 


command the devotion of an archbishop and a 
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South-Sea Islander, of the most immaculate 
maiden lady (whatever her age) and of the 
savage Zulu girl. From the pole to the equator, 
and from the equator to the further pole, there 
is no monarch like Love. Where he sets his foot, 
the rocks bloom with flowers or the garden be- 
comes a wilderness according to his good-will 
and pleasure, and at his whisper all other allegi- 
ances melt away like ropes of sand. He is the 
real arbiter of the destinies of the world. 

But to each nature of all the millions beneath 
his sway Love comes in a fitting guise, to some 
as an angel messenger, telling of sympathy and 
peace, and a strange new hope: to others draped 
in sad robes indeed, but still divine. Thus when 
he visits such a one as George Caresfoot, it is as 
a potent fiend, whose mission is to enter through 
man’s lower nature, to torture and destroy; to 
scorch the heart with fearful heats, and then 
to crush it, and leave its owner’s bosom choked 
with bitter dust. 

And, so far as George is concerned, there is 
no doubt but what the work was done right 
well, for under the influence of what is, with 


doubtful propriety, known as the ‘tender 
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passion, that estimable character was rapidly 
drifting within a measurable distance of a 
lunatic asylum. The checks and repulses that 
he had met with, instead of cooling his ardour, 
had only the effect of inflaming it to an extra- 
ordinary degree. Angela’s scornful dislike, as 
water thrown upon burning oil, did but diffuse 
the flames of his passion throughout the whole 
system of his mind, till he grew wild with its 
heat and violence. Her glorious beauty daily took 
a still stronger hold upon his imagination, till it 
scorched into his very soul. For whole nights he 
could not sleep, for whole days he would scarce-. 
ly eat or do anything but walk, walk, walk, and 
try to devise means to win her to his side: The 
irritation of his mind produced its natural 
effects upon his conduct, and he would burst 
into fits of the most causeless fury. In one of 
these he dismissed every servant in the house, 
and so evil was his reputation among that 
class, that he had great difficulty in obtaining 
others to take their places. In another he 
hurled a heavy pot containing an azalea-bush, 
at the head of one of the gardeners, and 


had to compromise an action for assault. In 
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short, the lunatic asylum loomed very near in- 
deed. 

For a week or so after the memorable night 
of his interview with Philip, an interview that 
he, at least, would never forget, George was 
quite unable, try as he would, to get a single 
word with Angela. 

At last, one day, when he was driving, by a 
seldom-used road, past the fields near the 
Abbey House on his way from Roxham, chance 
gave him the opportunity that he had for so 
long sought without success. For, far up a by- 
lane that led to a turnip-field, his eye caught 
sight of the flutter of a grey dress vanishing 
round a corner, something in the make of which 
suggested to him that Angela was its wearer. 
Giving the reins to the servant, and bidding him 
drive on home, he got out of the dog-cart and 
hurried up the grassy track, and on turning the 
corner came suddenly upon the object of his 
search. She was standing on the bank of the 
hedge-row, and struggling with a bough of 
honeysuckle from which she wished to pluck its 
last remaining autumn bloom. So engaged 
‘was she that she did not hear his step, and it 
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was not until his hard voice grated on her ear 
that she knew that she was trapped. 

‘Caught at last. You have given me a pretty 
hunt, Angela.’ 

The violent start she gave effectually carried 
out her purpose as regards the honeysuckle, 
which snapped in two under the strain of her 
backward jerk, and she turned round upon him 
panting with fear and exertion, the flowery 
bough grasped within her hand. 

‘Am J, then, a wild creature, that you should 
hunt me so ?’ 

‘Yes, you, are the loveliest and the wildest of 
creatures, and, now I have caught you, you must 
listen to me.’ 

‘I will not listen to you, you have nothing to 
say to me that can interest me. I will not listen 
to you.’ 

George laughed a little—a threatening, nerv- 
ous laugh. 

‘I am accustomed to have my own way, — 
Angela, and I am not going to give it up now. 
You must and you shall listen. I have got my 
opportunity at last, and I mean to use it. I am 
sorry to have to speak so roughly, but you 
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have only yourself to thank, you have driven 
me to it.’ 

His determination fnghtened her, and she 
took refuge in an armour of calm and freezing 
contempt. 

‘J don’t understand you,’ she said. 

‘On the contrary, you understand me very 
well. You always avoid me; I can never see 
you, try how I will. Perhaps,’ he went on, still 
talking quite quietly, ‘if you knew what a hell 
there is in my heart and brain you would not 
treat me so. I tell you that I am in torture,’ 
and the muscles of the pallid face twitched in a 
way that went far to confirm his words. 

‘I do not understand your meaning, unless, 
indeed, you are trying to frighten and insult 
me, as you have done before, answered Angela. 

Poor girl, she did not know what else to 
say; she was not of a nervous disposition, but 
there was something about George’s manner 
that alarmed her very much, and she glanced 
anxiously around to see if anyone was within 
call, but the place was lonely as the grave. 

‘There is no need for you to look for help, 
I wish neither to frighten nor insult you, my 
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suit is an honourable one enough. I wish you | 
to promise to marry me, that is ‘all; you must 
and shall promise it, I will take no refusal. 
You were made for me and I for you, it is quite 
useless for you to resist me, for you must marry 
me at last. I love you, and by that right you 


belong.to me. I love you—I love you.’ 


‘ Y ou—love—me—you 

‘Yes, Ido, and why should you look at me 
like that? I cannot help it, you are so beauti- 
ful; if you knew your own loveliness, you would 
understand me. I love those grey eyes of 
yours, even when they flash and burn as they 
do now. Ah! they shall look softly at me yet, 
and those sweet lips that curl so scornfully shall 
shape themselves to kiss me. Listen, I loved 
you when I first saw you there in the drawing- 
room at Isleworth, I loved you more and more 
all the time that I was ill, and now I love you 
to madness. So you see, Angela, you must 
marry me soon.’ 

‘] marry you!’ 

‘Oh! don’t say you won't, for God’s sake, 
don’t say you won't,’ said George, with a sud- 


den change of manner from the confident to the 
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supplicatory. ‘Look, I beg you not to on my 
knees, and he actually flung himself down on 
the grass roadway and grovelled before her 
in an abandonment of passion hideous to behold. 

She turned very pale, and answered him in a 
cold, quiet voice, every syllable of which fell 
upon him like the stroke of a knife. 

‘Such a thing would be quite impossible for 
many reasons, but I need only repeat you one 
that you are already aware of. I am engaged 
to Mr. Heigham.’ 

‘Bah, that is nothing. I know that; but you 
will not throw away such a love asI have to 
offer for the wavering affection of a boy. We 
can soon get rid of him. Write and tell him 
that you have changed your mind. Listen, 
Angela,’ he went on, catching her by the skirt 
of her dress, ‘he is not rich; he has only got 
enough for a bare living. I have five times the 
money, and you shall help to spend it. Don’t 
marry a young beggar like that ; you won't get 
value for yourself. It will pay you ever so much 
better to marry me.’ 

George was convinced from his experience of 


the sex that every woman could be bought if 
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only you bid high enough; but, as the sequel 
showed, he could not well have used a worse 
argument to a person like Angela, or one more 
likely to excite the indignation that fear of him, 
together with a certain respect for the evident 
genuineness of his suffering, had hitherto kept in 
suppression. She wrenched her dress free from 
him, leaving a portion of its fabric in his hand. 
‘Are you not ashamed?’ she said, her voice 
trembling with indignation and her eyes filled 
with angry tears, ‘are you not ashamed to talk 
to me like this, you, my own father’s cousin, and 
yourself old enough to be my father? I tell you 
that my love is already given, which would 
have been a sufficient answer to any gentleman, 
and you reply by saying that you are richer 
than the man I love. Do you believe that a 
woman thinks of nothing but money? or do you 
suppose that I am to be bought like a beast 
at the market? Get up from the ground, for, 
since your brutality forces me to speak so plainly 
in my own defence, | must tell you once and for 
all that you will get nothing by kneeling to me. 
Listen: I would die rather than be your wife; 


rather than always see your face about me, I 
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would pass my life in prison; I had sooner be 
touched by a snake than by you. You are 
quite hateful to me. Now you have your 
answer, and I beg that you will get up and let 
me pass !’ 

Drawn up to the full height of her majestic 
stature, her face flushed with emotion, and her 
clear eyes flashing scornful fire, whilst in her hand 
she still held the bough of sweet honeysuckle ; 
Angela formed a strange contrast to the misera- 
ble man crouched at her feet, swaying himself to 
and fro and moaning, his hat off and his face 
hidden in his trembling hands. 

As he would not, or could not move, she left 
him there, and slipping through a neighbouring 
gap vanished from sight. When she was fairly 
gone, he stirred, and having risen and recovered 
his hat, which had fallen off in his excitement, - 
his first action was to shake his fist in the direc- 
tion in which she had vanished, his next to fran- 
tically kiss the fragment of her dress that he still 
held in his hand. 

‘You shall marry me yet, my fine lady,’ he 
hissed between his teeth, ‘and, if I do not repay 


your gentle words with interest, my name is not 
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George Caresfoot ;’ and then staggering like a 
drunken man, he made his way home. | 
‘Oh, Arthur,’ thought Angela, as she crept 
quite broken in spirit to the solitude of her 
room, ‘if I only knew where you were, I think 
that I would follow you, promise or no promise. 
_There is no one to help me, no one; they are all 


in league against me—even my own father.’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


NOTWITHSTANDING his brave threats, made 
behind Angela’s back, about forcing her to 
marry him in the teeth of any opposition that 
she could offer, George reached home that night 
very much disheartened about the whole busi- 
ness. How was he to bow the neck of this proud 
woman to his yoke, and break the strong cord 
of her allegiance to her absent lover. With 
many girls it might have been possible to find a 
way, but Angcla was not an ordinary girl. He 
had tried, and.Lady Bellamy had tried, and they 
had both failed, and as for Philip he would take 
no active part in the matter. What more could 
be done? Only one thing that he could think 
of, he could force Lady Bellamy to search her 
finer brains for a fresh expedient, Acting upon 
this idea, he at once despatched a note to her, 
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requesting her to come and see him at Isleworth 
on the following morning. 

That night passed very ill for the love-lorn 
George. Angela’s vigorous and imaginative 
expression of her entire loathing of him had 
pierced even the thick hide of his self-conceit, 
and left him sore as a whipped hound, altogether 
tod sore to sleep. When Lady Bellamy arnved 
on the following morning, she found him march- 
ing up and down the dining-room, in the worst 
of his bad tempers, and that was a very shock- 
ing temper indeed. His light blue eyes were 
angry and bloodshot, his general appearance 
slovenly to the last degree, and a red spot 
burned upon each sallow cheek. 

‘Well, George, what is the matter? you don’t 
look quite so happy as a lover should.’ 

He grunted by way of answer. 

‘Has the lady been unkind, failed to appre- 
ciate your advances, eh ?’ 

‘Now look here, Anne,’ he answered, savage- 
ly, ‘if Ihave to put up with things from that 
confounded girl, I am not going to stand your 
jeers, so stop them once and for all.’ | 

‘It is very evident that she has been unkind. 
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Supposing that instead of abusing me you tell 
me the details. No doubt they are interesting, 
and she settled herself in a low chair, and 
glanced at him keenly from under her heavy 
eyelids. | 

Thus admonished, George proceeded to give 
her such a version of his melancholy tale as best 
suited him, needless to say not a full one, but 
his hearer’s imagination easily supplied the gaps, 
and, as he proceeded, a slow smile crept over 
her face as she conjured up the suppressed 
details of the scene in the lane. 

‘Curse you! what are you laughing at? You 
came here to listen, not laugh, broke out 
George furiously, when he saw it. 

She made no answer, and he continued his 
thrilling tale without comment on her part. 

‘ Now,’ he said, when it was finished, ‘ what is 
to be done ?’ 

‘There is nothing to be done ; you have failed 
to win her affections, and there is an end of the 
matter. 

‘Then you mean I must give it up?’ 

‘Yes, and a very good thing too, for the 


ridiculous arrangement that you have entered 
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into with Philip would have half-ruined you,. 
and you would be tired of the girl in a month.’ 

‘Now, look you here, Anne, said George, in 
a sort of hiss, and standing over her in a threat- 
ening attitude, ‘I have suspected for some time 
that you were playing me false in this business, 
and now I am sure of it. You have put the 
girl up to treating me like this, you. treacherous 
snake; you have struck me from behind, you 
Red Indian in petticoats; but, look here, I will 
be square with you, you shall not have all the 
laugh on your side.’ | 

‘George, you must be mad.’ 

‘You shall see whether I am mad or not. 
Did you see what the brigands did to a fellow 
they caught in Greece the other day for whom 
they wanted ransom? First, they sent his ear 
to his friends, then his nose, then his foot, and, 
last of all, his head, all by post, mark you. Well, 
dear Anne, that is just how [am going to pay 
you out. You shall have a week to find a fresh 
plan to trap the bird you have frighted, and, if 
you find none, first, I shall post one of those 
interesting letters that I have yonder to your 


husband—anonymously, you know; not a very 
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compromising one, but one that will pique his 
curiosity and set him making inquiries; then I 
shall wait another week.’ 

Lady Bellamy could bear it no longer; she 
sprang up from her chair, pale with anger. 

‘You fiend in human form, what is it, I won- 
der, that has kept me so long from destroying 
you and myself too? Oh! you need not laugh, 
I have the means to do it, if 1 choose; I have 
had them for twenty years.’ 

George laughed again, hoarsely. 

‘Quite penny-dreadful, I declare; but I don’t 
think you will come to that, you would be afraid, 
and, if you do, I don’t much care ; I am pretty 
reckless, I can tell you.’ 

‘For your threats, she went on, without heed- 
ing him, ‘I care nothing, for, as I tell you, I 
have their antidote at hand. You have known 
me for many years, tell me, did you ever see my 
nerve desert me? Do you suppose that 1am a 
woman who would bear failure when I could 
choose death? No, George, I had rather pass 
into eternity on the crest of the wave of my 
success such as it has been, and let it break 
and grind me to powder there, or else bear me 
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to greater heights. All that should have 
been a woman’s better part in the world you 
have destroyed in me. I do not say that it 
was altogether your fault, for an-evil destiny 
bound me to you, and it must seem odd to you 
when I say that, knowing you for what you 
are, I still love you. And to fill up this void, to 
trample down those surging memories, I have 
made myself a slave to my ambition, and the 
acquisition of another power that you cannot 
understand. The man you married me to is 
rich and a knight to-day. I made himso. IfI 
live another twenty years, his wealth shall be 
colossal and his influence unbounded, and I will 
be one of the most powerful women in the 
kingdom. Why do you suppose that I so fear 
your treachery? Do you think that I should 
mind its being known that I had thrown aside 
that poor fig-leaf, virtue—the green garment that 
marks a coward or a fool; for, mark you, all 
women, or nearly all, would be vicious, if they 
dared. | Fear and poverty of spirit restrain them, 
not virtue. Why, it is by their vices, properly 
managed, that women always have risen and. 
always will rise. To be really great, I think 
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that a woman must be vicious with discrimina- 
tion, and I respect vice accordingly. No, it is. 
not that I fear; [am afraid because I have a 
husband whose bitter resentment is justly piling 
up against me from year to year, who only les 
in wait for an opportunity to destroy me; nor 
is he my only enemy. In his skilful hands, the 
letters you possess can, as society is in this coun- 
try, be used so as to make me powerless. Yes, 
George, all the good in me is dead, the mad love 
Ihave given you is hourly outraged, and yet I 
cannot shake it off. There alone my strength 
fails me, and Iam weak as a child. Only the 
power to exercise my will, my sense of com- 
mand over the dullards round me, and a yet 
keener pleasure you do not know of, are left to 
me. If these are taken away, what will my 
life be? A void, a waste, a howling wilderness, 
a place where I will not stay! I had rather 
tempt the unknown. Even in Hell there must 
be scope for abilities-such as mine.’ 

She paused awhile as if for an answer, and 
then went on— 

‘And as for you, poor creature that you are, 
_ words cannot tell how I despise you. You dis- 
card me and my devotion, to follow a nature, 
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in its way, it is true, greater even than my own, 
representing the principle of good asI represent 
the principle of evil, but one to which yours is 
utterly abhorrent. Can you mix light with 
darkness, or filthy oil with water? As well — 
‘hope to merge your life, black as it is with every 
wickedness, with that of the splendid crea- 
ture you would defile. Do you suppose that 
a woman such as she is will ever be really 
faithless to her love, even though you trap her 
into marriage? Fool, her heart is as far above 
you as the stars, and without a heart a woman 
is a husk that none but such miserables as your- 
self would own. But go on,—dash yourself 
against a white purity that will in the end 
blind and destroy you, dree your own doom! I 
will find you expedients, it is my business to 
obey you. You shall marry her, if you will, and 
taste of the judgment that will follow. Be still, 
I will bear no more of your insolence to-day ;’ 
and she swept out of the room, leaving George 
looking somewhat scared. 

When Lady Bellamy reached Rewtham 
House, she went straight to her husband’s 
study. He received her with much politeness, 


and asked her to sit down. 
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‘T have come to consult you on a matter of 
some importance,’ she said. 

‘That is, indeed, an unusual occurrence, an- 
swered Sir John, rubbing his dry hands and 
smiling. 

‘It is not my own affair: listen,’ and she gave 
him a full, accurate, and clear account of all 
that had taken place with reference to George’s 
determination to marry Angela, not omitting 
the most trivial detail. Sir John expressed no 
surprise ; he was a very old bird was Sir John, 
one for whom every net was spread in vain, 
whether in or out of his sight. Nothing in this 
world, provided that it did not affect his own 
comfort or safety, could affect his bland and 
appreciative smile. He was never surprised. 
Once or twice he put a shrewd question to 
elucidate some point in the narrative, and that 
was all. When his wife had finished, he said, 

‘Well, Anne, you have told a very interesting 
and amusing little history, doubly so, if you will 
permit me to say it, seeing that it is told of 
George Caresfoot by Lady Bellamy; but it 
seems that your joint efforts have failed. What 
is it that you wish me to do?’ 
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‘I wish to ask you if you can suggest any 
plan that will not fail. You are very cunning 
in your way, and your advice may be good.’ 

‘Let me see, young Heigham is in Madeira, is 
he not? 

‘J am sure I do not know.’ , 

‘But I do, and he extracted a note-book 
from a drawer. ‘Let me see, I think I have an 
entry somewhere here. Ah! here we are. 
“ Arthur P. Heigham, Esq., passenger, per War- 
wick Castle, to Madeira, J une 16.” (Copied 
from passenger-list, Western Daily News.) His 
second name is Preston, is it not? Lucky I 
kept that. Now, the thing will be to communi- 
cate with Madeira, and see if he is still there. I 
can easily do that; I know a man there.’ 

‘Have you formed any plan, then ?’ 

‘Yes, answered Sir John, with great delibera- 
tion, ‘I think I see my way; but I must have 
time to think of it. I will speak to you about it 
to-morrow.’ 

When Lady Bellamy had gone, the little man 
rose, peeped round to see that nobody was within 
hearing, and then, rubbing his dry hands with 
infinite zest, said aioud, in a voice that was 
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quite solemn in the intensity of its satisfaction, 
‘The Lord hath delivered mine enemies into 
mine hand.’ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Two days after Sir John had been taken into 
confidence, Philip received a visit from Lady 
Bellamy that caused him a good deal of dis- 
comfort. After talking to him on general sub- 
jects for awhile, she rose to go. 

‘By the way, Mr. Caresfoot,’ she said, ‘I 
really had almost forgotten the object of my 
visit. You may remember a conversation we 
had together some time ago, when I was the 
means of paying a debt owing to you?’ 

Philip nodded. 

‘Then you will not have forgotten that one 
of the articles of our little verbal convention 
was, that if it should be .considered to the 
interest of all the parties concerned, your 
daughter's old nurse was not to remain in your 
house ?” 


‘TI remember.’ 
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‘Well, do you know, [ cannot help thinking 
that it must be a bad thing for Angela to have 
so much of the society of an ill-educated and 
not very refined person like Pigott. I really 
advise you to get rid of her.’ 

‘She has been with me for twenty years, 
and my daughter is devoted to her. I can’t 
turn her off.’ 

‘It is always painful to dismiss an old servant 
-—almost as bad as discarding an old dress; but 
when a dress is worn out it must be thrown 
away. Surely the same applies to servants.’ 

‘I don’t see how I am to send her away.’ 

‘I can quite understand your feelings; but 
then, you see, an agreement implies obligations 
on both sides, doesn’t it? especially an agree- 
ment “for value received,” as the lawyers say.’ 

Philip winced perceptibly. | 

‘I wish I had never had anything to do with 
your agreements.’ | 

‘Oh!if you think it over, I don’t think that 
you will say so. Well, that is settled. I sup- 
pose she will go pretty soon. I am glad to 
see you looking so well—very different from 
your cousin, I assure you. [ don’t think much 
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of his state of health. Good-bye; remember 
me to Angela. By the way, I don’t know if 
you have heard that George has met with a re- 
pulse in that direction; he does not intend to 
press matters any more at present; but, of 
course, the agreement holds all the same. No- 
body knows what the morrow may bring forth.’ 

‘Where you and my amiable cousin are con- 
cerned, I shall be much surprised if it does not 
bring forth villainy, thought Philip, as soon as 
he heard the front door close. ‘I suppose that 
it must be done about Pigott. Curse that wo- 
man, with her sorceress face. I wish I had 
never put myself into her power; the iron hand 
can be felt pretty plainly through her velvet 
glove.’ 

Life is never altogether clouded over, and 
that morning Angela’s horizon had been bright- 
ened by two big rays of sunshine that came to 
shed their cheering light on the grey monotony 
of her surroundings. For of late, notwith- 
standing its occasional spasms of fierce ex- 
citement, her life had been as monotonous as 
it was miserable. Always the same anxious 


grief, the same fears, the same longing press- 
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ig hourly round her like phantoms in the 
mist—no, not like phantoms, Lke real living 
gx at her from the dark. Some- 


things peeping 
times, indeed, the presentiments and intangible 
terrors that were gradually strengthening their 
hold upon her would get beyond her control, 
and arouse in her a restless desire for action 
—any action. it did not matter what—that 
would take her away out of these dull hours 
of unwholesome mental growth. It was this 
longing to be doing something that drove her, 
fevered physically with the stifling air of the 
summer night, and mentally by thoughts of 
her absent lover and recollections of Lady Bel- 
lamy’s ominous words, down to the borders of 
the lake on the evening of George’s visit to her 
father, and once there, prompted her to try to 
forget her troubles for a while in the exercise of 
an art of which she had from childhood been a 
mistress. 

The same feeling it was too, that led her to 
spend long hours of the day and even of the 
night, when by rights she should have been 
asleep, immersed in endless mathematical studies, 


and in solving, or attempting to solve, almost 
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impossible problems. She found that the stren- 
uous effort of the brain acted as a counter iri- 
tant to the fretting of her troubles, and though 
it may seem an odd thing to say, mathematics 
alone, owing to the intense application they 
required, exercised a soothing effect upon her. 
But, as one cannot constantly enjoy sleep in- 
duced by chloral without paying. for it in some 
shape or form, Angela’s relief from her cares 
was obtained at no small cost to her health. 
When the same brain, however well developed 
it may be, has both to study hard and suffer 
much, there must be a waste of tissue some- 
where. In Angela’s case the outward and visi- 
ble result of this state of thmgs was ,.to make 
her grow thinner, and the alternate mental 
effect to increasingly rarify an intellect already 
too ethereal for this work-a-day world, and to 
plunge its owner into fits of depression which 
were rendered dreadful by sudden forebod- 
ings of evil that would leap to life in the reces- 
ses of her mind, and for a moment cast a lund 
glare upon its gloom, such as at night the 
lightning gives to the blackness which sur- 
rounds it. 
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It was in one of the worst of these fits, her 
‘cloudy days’ as she would call them to Pig- 
ott, that good news found her.. As she was 
dressing, Pigott brought her a letter, which, 
recognising Lady Bellamy’s bold handwriting, 
she opened in fear and trembling. It contained 
a short note and another letter. The note ran 
as follows : 


‘DeaR ANGELA, 

‘I enclose you a letter 
from your cousin George, which contains what 
I suppose you will consider good news. For 
your own sake I beg you not to send it back un- 
| opened as you did the last. 

‘A. BY’ 


For a moment Angela was tempted to muis- 
trust this enclosure, and almost come to the 
determination to throw it into the fire, feeling 
sure that a serpent lurked in the grass and that 
it was a cunningly disguised love-letter. But 
curiosity overcame her, ahd she opened it as 
gingerly as though it were infected, unfolding 
the sheet with the handle of her hair-brush. 
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Its contents were destined to give her a sur- 
prise. They ran thus: 


* Isleworth Hall, September 20. 
‘My DEAR COUSIN. 

‘After what passed be- 
tween us a few days ago, you will perhaps be 
surprised at hearing from me, but, if you have 
the patience to read this short letter, its con- 
tents will not, I fear, be altogether displeasing 
to you. They are very simple. 1 write to say 
that I accept your verdict, and that you need 
fear no further advances from me. Whether I 
quite deserved all the bitter words you poured 
out upon me I leave you to judge at leisure, 
seeing that my only crime was that I loved 
you. To most women the offence would .not 
have seemed so unpardonable. But that is as it 
may be. After what you said there is only one 
course left for a man who has any pride, and 
that is to withdraw. So let the past be dead 
between us. I shall never allude to it again. 
Wishing you happiness in the path ef life which 
you have chosen, 

‘I remain, 
‘Your affectionate cousin, 
‘ GEORGE CARESFOOT.’ 
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It would have been difficult for anyone to 
have received a more perfectly satisfactory 
letter than this was to Angela. 

‘Pigott, she called out, feeling the absolute 
necessity of a confidant in her joy, and forget- 
ting that that worthy soul had nothing but the 
most general knowledge of George’s advances, 
‘he has given me up, just think, he is going to 
let me alone. I declare I feel quite fond of 
him,’ 

‘And who might you be talking of, miss?’ 

‘Why, my cousin George, of course; he is 
going to let me alone, I tell you.’ 

‘ Which, seeing how as he isn’t fit to touch you 
with a pair of tongs, is about the least as he can 
do, miss, and, as for letting you alone, I didn’t 
know as he ever proposed doing anything else. 
But that reminds me, miss, though I am sure I 
don’t know why it should, how as Mrs. Haw- 
kins, as was put in to look after the vicarage 
while the Reverend Fraser was away, told me 
last night how as she had got a telegraft the 
sight of which, she said, knocked her all faint 
like till she turned just as yellow as the cover, 
to say nothing of four-and-six porterage, the 
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which, however, she intends to recover from the 
Reverend—Lord, where was I ?’ 

‘Iam sure I don’t know, Pigott, but I sup- 
pose you were going to tell me what was in the 
telegram.’ 

‘Yes, miss, that’s right, but my head does 
seem to wool up somehow so at times that I 
fare to lose my way.’ 

‘Well, Pigott, what was in the telegram?’ 

‘Lord, miss, how you do hurry one, begging 
your pardon; only that the Reverend Fraser,— 
not but what Mrs. Hawkins do say that it can’t 
be true, because the words warn’t in his writing 
nor nothing like, as she has good reason to 
know, seeing that——’ 

‘Yes, but what about Mr. Fraser, Pigott! ? 
Isn’t he well?’ 

‘The telegraft didn’t say, as I remembers, | 
miss; bless me, I forget if it was to-day or to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Oh, Pigott,” groaned Angela,.‘do tell me 
what was in the telegram.’ 

‘ Why, miss, surely I told you that the thng 
said, though I fancy lkely to be in error 

‘What? almost shouted Angela. 
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‘Why, that the Reverend Fraser would be 
home by the midday train, and would like a 
beefsteak for lunch, not mentioning, however, 
anything about the onions, which is very puz- 
zling to Mrs.—’ 

‘Oh, Iam glad; why could you not tell me 
before? Cousin George disposed of and Mr. 
Fraser coming back. Why, things are looking 
quite bright again; at least they would be if 
only Arthur were here,’ and her rejoicing ended 
in a sigh. 

As soon as she thought that he would have 
finished his beefsteak, with or without the onions, 
Angela walked down to the vicarage and broke 
in upon Mr. Fraser with something of her old 
gladsome warmth. Running up to him without 
waiting to be announced, she seized him by both 
hands. 

‘And so you are back at last; what a long 
time you have been away. Oh, I am so glad to 
see you.’ | 

Mr. Fraser, who, it struck her, looked older 
since his absence, turned first a little red and 
then a little pale, and said, 

‘Yes, Angela, here I am back again in the 
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old shop ; it is very good of you to come so soon 
to see me. Now, sit down and tell me allabout 
yourself whilst I go on with my unpacking. 
But, bless me, my dear, what is the matter with 
you, you look thin, and as though you were 
not happy, and—where has your smile gone to, 
Angela?’ 

‘Never mind me, you must tell me all about. 
yourself first. Where have you been and what 
have you been doing all these long months?’ 

‘Oh, Ihave been enjoying myself over half 
the civilised globe,’ he answered, with a some- 
what forced laugh. ‘ Switzerland, Italy, and 
Spain have all been benefited by my presence, 
but I got tired of it, so here I am back in my 
proper sphere, and delighted to again behold 
these dear familiar faces,’ and he pointed to his 
ample collection of classics. ‘ But let me hear 
about yourself, Angela. I am tired of No.1, I 
can assure you.’ 

‘Oh, mine is a long story, you will scarcely 
find patience to listen to it.’ 

‘Ah, I thought that there was a story from 
your face; then I think that [ can guess what it 
is about. - Young ladies’ stories generally turn 
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upon the same pivot, and he laughed a little 
softly, and sat down in a corner well out of the 
light. ‘Now, my dear, I am ready to eve you 
my best attention.’ 

Angela blushed very deeply and, looking 
studiously out of the window, began, with many 
hesitations, to tell her story. 

‘Well, Mr. Fraser, you must understand first 
of all—I mean, you know, that I must tell you 
that— desperately, ‘ that I am engaged.’ 

‘ Ah,’ 

There was a something so’ sharp and sudden 
about this exclamation that Angela turned round 
quickly. 

‘What's the matter, have you hurt ee ? 

‘Yes; but go on, Angela.’ 

It was an awkward story to tell, especially 
the George complication part of it, and to any- 
one else she felt that she would have found it | 
almost impossible to tell it, but in Mr. Fraser she 
was, she knew, sure of a sympathetic listener. 
Had she known, too, that the mere mention of 
her lover’s name was a stab to her listener’s 
heart, and that every expression of her own 
deep and enduring love and each tone of en- 
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dearment were new and ingenious tortures, she 
might well have been confused. 

For so it was. Although he was fifty years 
of age, Mr. Fraser had not educated Angela 
with impunity. He had paid the penalty that 
must have resulted to any heart-whole man not 
absolutely a fossil, who had been brought into 
close contact with such a woman as Angela. 
Her loveliness appealed to his sense of beauty, 
her goodness to his heart, and her learning to 
his intellectual sympathies. What wonder that 
he learnt by imperceptible degrees to love her, 
the wonder would have been if he had not. 

The reader need not fear however; he shall 
not be troubled with any long account of Mr. 
Fraser's misfortune, for it never came to light 
or obtruded itself upon the world or even upon 
its object. His was one of those earnest, 
secret, and self-sacrificing passions of which, if 
we only knew it, there exist a good many round 
about us, passions which to all appearance tend 
to nothing and are entirely without object, unless 
it be to make the individuals on whom they are 
inflicted a little less happy, or a little more 


miserable, as the case may be, than he or she 
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would otherwise have been. It was to strive to 
conquer this passion, which in his heart he 
called dishonourable, that Mr. Fraser had gone 
abroad, right away from Angela, where he had 
wrestled with it, and prayed against it, and at 
last, as he thought, subdued it. But now, on 
his first sight of her, it rose again in all its for- 
mer strength, and rushed through his being like 
a storm, and he realised that such love is of 
those things that cannot die. And perhaps it is a 
question if he really wished tolose it. It was a 
poor thing indeed, a very poor thing, but his 
own. There is something so divine about all 
true love that there lurks a conviction at the 
bottom of the hearts of most of us that it is bet- 
ter to love, however much we suffer, than not 
to love at all. Perhaps, after all, those really to 
be pitied are the people who are not capable of 
any such sensation. 

But what Mr. Fraser suffered listening: that 
autumn afternoon to Angela’s tale of another's 
love and of her own deep return of that love, 
no man but himself ever knew. Yet still he 
heard and was not shaken in his loyal- 
heartedness, and comforted and consoled her, 
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giving her the best advice in his power, like 
the noble Christian gentleman that he was; 
showing her too that there was little need of 
anxiety and every ground for hope that things 
would come to a happy and successful issue. 
The martyr’s abnegation of self is not yet dead 
in the world. 

At last Angela came to the letter that she 
had that very morning received from George. 
Mr. Fraser read it carefully. 

‘At any rate,’ he said, ‘ he is behaving like a 
gentleman now. On the whole, that is a nice 
letter. You will be troubled with him no more.’ 

‘Yes, answered Angela, and then flushing up 
at the memory of George’s arguments in the. 
lane, ‘ but it is certamly time that he did, for he 
had no business, oh, he had no business to speak 
to me as he spoke, and he a man old enough to 
be my father.’ 

Mr. Fraser’s pale cheeks coloured a little. 

‘Don’t be hard upon him because he is old, 
Angela—which by the way he is not, he is 
nearly ten years my junior—for I fear that old 
men are just as liable to be made fools of by a 
pretty face as young ones.’ 

VOL. II. T 
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From that moment, not knowing the man’s 
real character, Mr. Fraser secretly entertained a 
certain sympathy for George’s sufferings, arising 
no doubt from a fellow-feeling. It seemed to 
him that he could understand a man going very 
far indeed when his object was to win Angela: 
not that he would have done it himself, but he 
knew the temptation and what it cost to strug- 
gle against it. 

It was nearly dark when at length Angela 
rising to go, warmly pressed his hand, and 
thanked him in her own sweet way for his 
goodness and kind counsel. And then, declin- 
ing his offer of escort, and saying that she would 
come and see him again on the morrow, she de- 
parted on her homeward path. 

The first thing that met her gaze on the hall- 
table at the Abbey House was a note addressed 
to herself in a handwriting that she had seen in 
many washing bills, but never before on an — 
envelope. She opened itin vague alarm. It 


ran as follows: 


‘Miss,—Yore father has just dismissed me, 
saying that he is too pore to keep -me any 
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longer, which is a matter as I holds my own 
opinion on, and that I am too uneddicated to be 
in yore company, which is a perfect truth. 
But, miss, not feeling any how ekal to bid you 
good-bye in person after bringing you up by 
hand and doing for you these many years, I 
takes the liberty to write you, miss, to say 
good-bye and God bless you, my beautiful 
angel, and [ shall be to be found down at the old 
housen at the end of the drift as my pore hus- 
band left me, which is fortinately just empty, 
and p’raps you will come and see me at times, 


miss. 


‘Yore obedient servant, 
‘PIGOTT. 


‘I opens this again to say how as I have tidied 
up your things a bit afore I left leaving mine 
till to-morrow, when, if living, I shall send for 
them. If you please, miss, you will find yore 
clean night-shift in the left hand drawyer, and 
sorry am I that I can’t be there to lay it out 
for you. I shall take the liberty to send up 
for your washing, as it can’t be trusted to 
anyone.’ | 


T2 
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Angela read the letter through, and then 
sank back upon a chair and burst into a storm 
of tears. Partially recovering herself, however, 
she rose and entered her father’s study. 

‘Ts this true 2?’ she asked, still sobbing. 

‘Is what true?’ asked Philip, indifferently, 
and affecting not to see her distress. 


‘ That you have sent Pigott away ? 


b] 


‘Yes, yes, you see, Angela 

‘Do you mean that she is really to stop 
away ? | 

‘Of course I do, I really must be allowed, 
Angela——’ 

‘Forgive me, father, but I do not want to 
listen to your reasons and excuses. Her eyes 
were quite dry now. ‘That woman nursed my 
dying mother, and played a mother’s part to 
me. She is, as you know, my only woman 
friend, and yet you throw her away like a worn- 
out shoe. No doubt you have your reasons, 
and I hope that they are satisfactory to you, 
but I tell you, reasons or no reasons, you have 
acted in a way that is cowardly and cruel,’ and 
casting one indignant glance at him she left 
the room. 
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Philip quailed before his daughter’s anger. | 

‘Thank goodness she’s gone, and that job is 
done with. I am downright afraid of her, and the 
worst of it is she speaks the truth,’ said Philip 
to himself, as the door closed. 

Ten days after this incident, Angela heard 
casually from Mr. Fraser that Sir John and 
Lady Bellamy were going on a short tmp 
abroad for the benefit of the former’s health. 
- If she thought about the matter at all, it was to 
feel rather glad. Angela did not lke Lady 
Bellamy, indeed she feared her. Of George 
she neither heard nor saw anything. He had 
also gone away. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


MEANWHILE at Madeira matters were going on 
much as we left them; there had indeed been 
little appreciable change in the situation. 

For his part, our friend Arthur continued to 
dance or rather stroll along the edge of his 
flowery precipice, and found the view pleasant 
and the air bracing. 

And no doubt things were very nicely ar- 
ranged for his satisfaction and had it not 
been for the ever-present thought of Angela— 
for he did think of her a great deal and with 
deep longing—he should have enjoyed him- 
self thoroughly, for every day was beautiful, 
and every day brought its amusements with it. 
Perhaps on arriving at the Quinta Carr about 
eleven o’clock, he would find that the steam 
launch was waiting for them in a little bay 
where the cliff on which the house stood 
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curved inwards. Then, a merry party of 
young English folks all collected together by 
Mrs. Carr that morning by the dint of super- 
human efforts, they would scramble down the 
steps cut in the rock and steam off to some 
neighbouring islet to eat luncheon and wander 
about collecting shells and flowers and beetles 
till sunset, aud then steam back again through 
the spicy evening air, laughing and flirting and 
making the night melodious with their songs. 
Or else the horses would be ordered out and 
they would wander over the lonely mountains 
in the interior of the island, talking of mummies 
and all things human, of Angela and all things 
divine. And sometimes, in the course of these 
conversations, Arthur would in a brotherly way 
call Mrs. Carr ‘ Mildred,’ while occasionally, in 
the tone of a spinster aunt, she would address 
him as ‘Arthur,’ a practice that, once acquired, 
she soon found was, like all other bad habits, 
not easy to get rid of. For somehow in all 
these expeditions she was continually at his 
side, striving, and not without success, to weave 
herself into the substance of his life, and to 
make herself indispensable to him, till at last 
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he grew to look upon her almost as a sister. 

But beyond this he never went, and to her 
advances he was as cold as ice, simply because 
he never noticed them, and she was afraid of 
making them more obvious for fear that she 
would frighten him away. He thought it the 
most natural thing in the world that he and 
Mildred should live together like brother and 
sister, and be very fond of each other as ‘sich,’ 
whilst she thought him—just what he was—the 
blindest of fools, and then loved him the more 
for his folly. The sisterly relationship did not 
possess the same charms for Mildred that it did 
for Arthur ; they looked at matters from different 
points of view. 

One morning, peeping through a big tele- 
scope that was fixed in the window of the little 
boudoir which formed an entrance lobby to the 
museum, Mrs. Carr saw a cloud of smoke upon 
the horizon. Presently the point of a mast 
poked up through the vapour as though the 
vessel were rising out of the ocean, then two 
more mastheads and a red and black funnel, 
and last of all a great grey hull. 

‘Hurrah!’ called out Mrs. Carr, with one eye 
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still fixed tu the telescope and the remainder 
of her little face all screwed up in her efforts to 
keep the other closed, ‘it’s the mail; I can see 
the Donald Currie flag, a white C on a blue 
ground,’ 

‘Well, I am sure, Mildred, there’s no need for 
you to make your face look like a monkey, if it 
is; you look just as though the corner of your 
mouth were changing places with your eye- 
brow.’ 

‘Agatha, you are dreadfully rude; when the | 
fairies took your endowment in hand, they cer- 
tainly did not forget the gift of plain speech. I 
shall appeal to Mr. Heigham; doI look like a 
monkey, Mr. Heigham? No, on second thoughts 
I won't wait for the inevitable compliment. 
Arthur, hold your tongue and I will tell you 
something. That must be the new boat, the Garth 
Castle, and I want to see over her. Captain 
Smithson, who is bringing her out, has got a box 
of things forme. What do you say if we kill 
two birds with one stone, go and see the vessel 
and get our luncheon on board.’ 

‘I am at your ladyship’s service, answered 


Arthur, lazily, ‘but would you like to have the 
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compliment apropos of the monkey? I have 
thought of something extremely neat now.’ 

‘Not on any account; I hate compliments 
that are not meant,’ and her eyes gave a little 
flash which put a point to her words. ‘Agatha, 
I suppose that you will come?’ 

‘ Well, yes, dear, the bay looks pretty smooth.’ 

‘Smooth, yes, you might sail across it in a 
paper ship, yawned Arthur. 

‘For goodness sake don’t look so lazy, Mr. 
Heigham, but ring the bell—not that one, the 
electric one—and let us order the launch at 
once. The mail will be at anchor in about an 
hour.’ 

Arthur did as he was bid, and within that time 
they were steaming through the throng of boats 
already surrounding the steamer. 

‘My gracious, Mildred,’ suddenly exclaimed 
Agatha, ‘do you see who that is there leaning 
over the bulwarks? oh, he’s gone, but so sure as 
Iam a living woman, it was Lord Minster and 
Lady Florence Thingumebob, his sister, you 
know, the pretty one.’ 

Mildred looked vexed, and glanced involun- 
tarily at Arthur who was steering the launch. 
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For a moment she hesitated about going on, 
and glanced again at Arthur. The look seem- 
ed to inspire her, for she said nothing, and pre- 
sently he brought the boat deftly alongside the 
gangway ladder. 

The captain of the ship had already come to 
the side to meet her, having recognised her from 
the bridge, indeed there was scarcely a man in 
Donald Currie’s service who did not know Mrs. 
Carr, at any rate, by sight. 

‘How do you do, Mrs. Carr, are you coming 
on to South Africa with us ?’ 

‘No, Captain Smithson, I, or rather we, are 
coming to lunch, and to see your new boat, and 
last, but not least, to claim my box.’ 

‘Mrs. Carr, will you ever forgive me? I have 
lost it ? 

‘Produce my box, Captain Smithson, or I will 
never speak to you again. I'll do more. Pll go 
over to the Union line.’ | 

‘In which case, I am afraid Donald Currie 
would never speak to me again. I must cer- 
tainly try to find that box,’ and he whispered 
an order to a quartermaster. ‘ Well, it is very 
kind of you to come and lunch, and I hope that 
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you and your friends will do so with me. Till 
then, goodbye, I must be off’ 

As soon as they got on the quarter-deck, 
Arthur perceived a tall, well-preserved man with 
an eyeglass, whom he seemed to know, bearing 
down upon them, followed by a charming-look- 
ing girl, about three and twenty years of age, 
remarkable for her pleasant eyes and the humor- 
ous expression of her mouth. 

‘How do you do, Mrs. Carr?’ said the tall man. 
‘I suppose that you heard that we were coming; 
it is very good of you to come and meet us.’ 

‘I had not the slightest idea that you were 
coming, and I did not come to meet you, Lord 
Minster, I came to lunch,’ answered Mrs. Carr, 
rather coldly. 

‘Nasty one for James that, very,’ murmured 
Lady Florence ; ‘ hope it will do him good.’ 

‘I was determined to come and look you up 
as soon as I got time, but the House sat very 
late. However, I have got a fortnight here now, 
and shall see plenty of you.’ 

‘A good deal too much I daresay, Lord Mins- 
ter ; but let me introduce you to Mr. Heigham.’ 

Lord Minster glanced casually at Arthur, and, 
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lifting his hat about an eighth of an inch, was: 
about to resume his conversation, when Arthur, 
who was rather nettled by this treatment, said, 

‘I think I have had the pleasure of meeting 
you before, Lord Minster; we were stopping 
together at the Stanley Foxes last autumn.’ 

‘Stanley Foxes, ah, quite so, forgive my for- 
getfulness, but one meets so many people, you 
see, and he turned round to where Mrs. Carr had 
been, but that lady had taken the opportunity 
to retreat. Lord Minster at once followed her. 

‘Well, if my brother has forgotten you, Mr. 
Heigham, I have not,’ said Lady Florence, now 
coming forward for the first time. ‘Don’t you 
remember when we went nutting together and 
I tumbled into the pond ? 

‘Indeed I do, Lady Florence, and I can’t tell 
you how pleased I am to see you again. Are 
you here for long ?’ 

‘An midefinite time: an old aunt of mine, Mrs. 
Velley, is coming out by next mail, and I am 
going to stop with her when my brother goes. 
back. Are you staying with Mrs. Carr?’ 

‘Oh no, only I know her very well.’ 

‘Do you admire her ?’ 
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‘Immensely.’ 

‘Then you won't like James—I mean my 
brother.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Because he also admires her immensely.’ 

‘We both admire the view from here very 
much indeed, but that is no reason why you and 
I should not like each other.’ 

‘No, but then you see there is a difference 
between lovely scenery and lovely widows.’ 

‘Perhaps there is,’ said Arthur. 

At this moment Lord Minster returned with — 
Mrs. Carr. 

‘How do you do, Lady Florence?’ said the 
latter; ‘let me introduce you to Mr. Heigham. 
What, do you already know each other ? 

‘Oh, yes, Mrs. Carr, we are old friends.’ 

‘Oh, indeed, that is very charming for you.’ 

‘Yes, it is,’ said Lady Florence, frankly. 

‘Well, we must be off now, Florence.’ 

‘Allright, James, I’m ready.’ | 

‘Will you both come and dine with me to- 
night sans facon, there will be nobody else except 
Agatha and Mr. Heigham?’ asked Mrs, Carr. 

‘We shall be delighted,’ said lord Minster. 
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‘Au revoir, then,’ nodded Lady Florence to 
Arthur and they separated. 

When, after lunching and seeing round the 
ship, Miss Terry and Artbur found themselves in 
the steam launch waiting for Mrs. Carr, who was 
saying good-bye to the captain and looking after 
her precious box, Arthur took the opportunity 
to ask his companion what she knew of Lord 
Minster. 

‘Oh, not much, that is, nothing in particular, 
except that he is the son of a sugar-broker or 
something, who was made a peer for some rea- 
son or other, and I suppose that is why he is so 
stuck up, because all the other peers I ever met 
are just like other people. He is very clever, 
too, is in the government now, and always hang- 
ing about after Mildred. He wants to marry her, 
you know, and I expect that he will at last, but 
I hope he won’t. I don’t like him; he always 
looks at one as though one were dirt.’ 

‘The deuce he does!’ ejaculated Arthur, his 
heart filling on the instant with envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness towards Lord 
Minster. He had not the slightest wish to 
marry Mildred himself, but he boiled at the mere 
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thought of anybody else doing so. Lady Flor- 
ence was right, there is a difference between 
ladies and landscapes. 

At that moment Mildred herself arrived, but 
so disgusted was he that he would scarcely 
speak to her, and on arriving at the landing 
stage he at once departed to the hotel, and 
even tried to get out of coming to dinner that 
night, but this was overruled. 

‘Good, said Mildred to herself, with a smile ; 
‘T have found out how to vex him.’ 

At dinner that evening Lord Minster, who had 


. of cours taken his hostess in, opened the con- , 


versation by asking her how she had been em- 
ploying herself at Madeira. 

‘Better than you have at St. Stephen’s, Lord 
Minster ; at any rate, I have not been forwarding 
schemes for highway robbery and the national 
disgrace, she answered, laughing. 


‘I suppose that you mean the Irish Land Act 


and the Transvaal Convention. {have heard 


several ladies speak of them like that, and I am 


really coming to the conclusion that your sex is 


entirely devoid of political instinct.’ 


‘What do you mean by political instinct, Lord 
Minster?’ asked Arthur. 
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‘By political instinct,’ he replied, ‘I under- 
stand a proper appreciation of the science and 
objects of government.’ | 

‘Goodness me, what are they?’ asked Mrs. 
Carr. 

‘Well, the science of government consists, 
roughly speaking, in knowing how to get into 
office, and remain there when once in; its objects 
are to guess and give expression to the prevail- 
ing popular feeling or whim with the loss of as 
few votes as possible.’ 

‘According to that definition,’ said Arthur, ‘all 
national questions are or should be trgated by 
those who understand the “science and objects 
of government” on a semi-financial basis. I 
mean they should be dealt with as an investor 
deals with his funds, in order to make as much 
out of them as possible, not to bring real benefit 
to the country.’ 

‘You put the matter rather awkwardly, but I 
think I follow you. I will try to explain. In 
the first place, all the old-fashioned Jingo non- 
sense about patriotism and the “honour of the 
country,” has, if people only knew it, quite ex- 
ploded; it only lingers in a certain section of 
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the landed gentry and a proportion of the upper 
middle class, and has no serious weight with 
leading politicians.’ 

‘How about Lord Beaconsfield ?’ 

‘Well, he was perhaps an exception, but then 
he was aman with so large a mind—I say it 
though I detested him—that he could actually by 
a sort of political prescience see into the far future 
and shape his course accordingly. But even in 
his case I do not believe that he was actuated 
by patriotism, but rather by a keener insight 
into human affairs than most men possess.’ 

‘And yet he came terribly to grief.’ 

‘Because he outflew his age. The will of the 
country, which means the will of between five 
hundred thousand and a million hungry fluctu- 
ating electors, could not wait for the develop- 
ment of his imperial schemes; they wanted plun- 
der in the present, not honour and prosperity for 
the Empire in the future. The instinct of robbery 
is perhaps the strongest in human nature, and 
those who would rule humanity on its present 
basis must pander to it or fail. The party of 
progress means the party that can give ‘most 
spoil, taken from those that have, to those 
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who have not. That is why Mr. Gladstone is — 
such a truly great man; he understands better 
than anyone of his age how to excite the 
greed of hungry voters and to guide it for his 
‘own ends. What was the Midlothian campaign - 
but a crusade of plunder? First he excited 
the desire, then he promised to satisfy it. Of 
course that is impossible, but at the time he 
was believed, and his promises floated us 
triumphantly into power. The same arguments 
apply to that body of electors whose motive 
power is sentiment, their folly must be pandered 
to. For instance, the Transvaal Convention that 
Mrs. Carr mentioned is an admirable example of 
how such pandering is done. No man of ex- 
perience can have believed that such an agree- 
ment could be wise or that it can result in any- 
thing but trouble and humiliation, but the trou- 
ble and humiliation will not come just yet, and 
in the meanwhile a sop is thrown to Cerberus. 
Political memories are short, and when exposure 
comes it will be easy to fix the blame upon the - 
other side. It is because we appreciate these 
facts that in the end we must prevail. The 
Liberal party, or rather the Radical section, 
u 2 
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which is to the great Liberal party what the 
helm is to the ship, appeals to the baser instincts 
and more pressing appetites of the people, the 
Conservative only to their traditions and higher 
aspirations, in the same way that religion 
appeals to the spirit, and the worship of Mam- 
mon to the senses. The shibboleth of the one 
is “ self-interest,” of the other “ national hon- 
our.” The first appeals to the many, the 
second to the finer few, and I must leave 
you to judge which will carry the day.’ 

‘And if ever you become Prime Minister, 
shall you rule England upon these —— 
asked Mrs. Carr. 

‘Certainly; it is because I have mastered 
them that I am what I am. I owe every- 
thing to them, consequently im my view they 
are the finest of all principles.’ 

‘Then Heaven help England,’ soliloquised 
Arthur, rudely. 

‘And so say we all,’ added Lady Florence, 
who was a strong Conservative. 

‘My dear young people, answered Lord 
Minster, with a superior smile, ‘England is 


quite capable of looking after herself. I have 
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to look after myself. She will, at any rate, 
last my time, and my motto is that one should 
get something out of one’s country, not at- 
tempt to do her services that would in all 
probability never be recognised, or if recog- 
nised left unrewarded.’ 

Arthur was about to answer, with more sharp- 
ness than discretion, but Mrs. Carr interposed. 

‘Well, Lord Minster, we have to thank you 
for a very cynical and lucid explanation of the 
objects of your party, if they really are its objects. 
Will you give me some wine ?’ 

After dinner Mrs. Carr devoted herself almost 
exclusively to Lord Minster, leaving Arthur to 
talk to Lady Florence. Lord Minster was not 
slow to avail himself of the opportunity. 

‘I have been thinking of your remark to me 
mi London about the crossing-sweeper, he 
began. 

‘Oh, for Heaven’s sake don’t drag that 
wretched man out of his grave, Lord Minster. 
I really have forgotten what I said about him,’ 

‘I hope, Mrs. Carr, that you have forgotten a 
good deal you said that day. I may as well 


take this opportunity——’ 
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‘No, please don’t, Lord Minster,’ she answered, 
knowing very well what was coming, ‘1 am so 
tired to-night.’ | 

‘Oh, in that case I can easily postpone my 
statement. I have a whole fortnight before me.’ 

Mrs. Carr secretly determined that it should 
remain as much as possible at his own exclusive 
disposal, but she did not say so. 

Shortly after this, Arthur took his leave, after 
shaking hands very coldly with her. Nor did 
he come to the Quinta next day, as he had con- 
ceived too great a detestation of Lord Minster 
to risk meeting him, a detestation which he attri- 
buted solely to that rising member of the gov- 
ernment’s political principles, which jarred very 
much with his own. 

‘Better and better, said Mrs. Carr to herself, 
as she took off her dress, ‘but Lord Minster is 


really odious, I cannot stand him for long.’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


‘Way, Arthur, I had almost forgotten what 
you are like,’ said Mildred, when that young 
gentleman at last put in an appearance at the 
Quinta. ‘Where have you been to all this 
time ? 

‘I—oh, I have been writing letters, said 
Arthur. 

‘Then they must have been very long ones, 
Don’t tell fibs, Arthur, you have not stopped 
away from here a day and a half in order to 
write letters. What is the matter with you?’ 

‘Well, if you must know, Mildred, I detest 
your friend Lord Minster, the mere sight of him 
sets my teeth on edge, and [ did not want to 
meet him. I only came here to-day because 
Lady Florence told me that they were going up 
to the convent this afternoon.’ | 


‘So you have been to see Lady Florence?’ 
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‘No, I met her buying fruit yesterday, and 
went for a walk with her, 

‘In the intervals of the letter-writing ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, do you know I detest Lady Florence ?’ 

‘That is very unkind of you. She is charm- 
ing. 

‘From your point of view, perhaps, as her 


9 


brother is from mine.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me that you think that 
horrid fellow charming?’ asked Arthur in disgust. 

‘Why should I not?’ 

‘Oh, for the matter of that there is no ‘reason 
why you should not, but I can’t congratulate 
you either on your friend or your taste.’ 

‘Leaving my taste out of the question, why 
do you call Lord Minster my friend ?’ 

‘Because Miss Terry told me that he was; she 
said that he was always proposing to you, and 
that you would prubably marry him in the 
end.’ 

Mildred blushed faintly. 

‘She has no business to tell you; but, for the 
matter of that, so have many other men. It does 
not follow that, because they choose to propose 
to me, they are my friends.’ 
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‘No, but then they have not married you.’ 
‘No more has he; but, while we are talking 
of it, why should I not marry Lord Minster? He 
can give me position, influence, everything that 
is dear to a woman, except the rarest of all gifts 
— love.’ 

‘But is love so rare, Mildred 2’ 

‘Yes, the love that it can satisfy a woman 
either to receive or to give, especially the latter, 
for in this we are more blessed in giving than in 
receiving. It is but very rarely that the most 
fortunate of us get a chance of accepting such 
love as I mean, and we can only give it once in 
our lives. But you have not told me your rea- 
sons against my marrying Lord Minster.’ 

‘Because he is a mean-spirited, selfish man. 
If he were not, he could not have talked as he 
did last night. Because you do not love hin, 
Mildred, you cannot love such a man as that, if 
he were fifty times a member of the govern- 
ment.’ | 

‘What does it matter to you, Arthur,’ she 
said, in a voice of indescribable softness, bending 
her sunny head low over her work, ‘whether [ 
love him or not, my doing so would not make 
your heart beat the faster.’ 
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‘I don’t wish you to marry him,’ he said, con- 
fusedly. 

She raised her head and looked full at him 
with eyes which shone like stars through a sum- 
mer mist. 

‘That is enough, Arthur,’ she answered, in a 
tone of gentle submission, ‘if you do not wish 
it, I will not, and, rising, she left the room. 

Arthur blushed furiously at her words, and a 
new sensation crept over him. 

‘Surely, he said to himself, ‘she cannot— 
No, of course she only means that she will take — 
my advice.’ 

But, though he dismissed the suspicion thus 
readily, it left something that he could not quite 
define behind it. He had, after the manner of 
young men where women are concerned, 
thought that he understood Mildred thoroughly ; 
now he came to the modest conclusion that he 
knew very little about her. 

On the following afternoon, when he was at 
the Quinta talking as usual to Mrs. Carr, he saw 
Lord Minster coming up the steps of the portico, 
dressed in much the same way and with exactly 


the same air as he was accustomed to assume 
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when he mounted those of the ‘Reform, or 
occasionally, if he thought that the ‘hungry 
electors’ wanted ‘pandering’ to, those of the 
new ‘ National Club.’ 

‘Hullo,’ said Arthur, ‘here comes Lord Min- 
ster in his war paint, frock coat, tall hat, eye- 
glass and all. Good-bye.’ 

‘Why do you go away, Arthur? stop and pro- 
tect me,’ said Mildred, laughing. - 

‘Oh, no, indeed, I don’t want to spoil sport. it 
would not interfere with your amusement on 
any account.’ 

Mildred looked a little vexed. 

‘Well, you will come back to dinner ?’ 

‘That depends upon what happens.’ 

‘IT told you what would happen, Arthur. 
Good-bye.’ 

‘Perhaps itis as well to get it over at ounce,’ 
thought Mildred. 

In the hall Arthur met Lord Minster, and they 
passed with a gesture of recognition so infini- 
tesimally small that it almost faded into the 
nothingness of a ‘cut.’ So far as he could 
condescend to notice so low a thing at all, 
his lordship had conceived a great dislike for 
Arthur. 
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‘How do you do, Lord Minster?’ said Mildred, 
cordially. ‘I hear that you went to the Con- 
vent yesterday; what did you think of the 
view ? . 

‘The view, Mrs. Carr—was there a view? I 
did not notice it; mdeed, I only went up there 
at all to please Florence. I don’t like that sort 
of thing.’ 

‘If you don’t like roughing it, I am -afraid 
that you did not enjoy your voyage out.’ 

‘Well, no, I don’t think I did, and there was 
a low fellow on board who had been ruined by 
the retrocession of the Transvaal, and who, hear- 
ing that I was in the government, took every 
possible opportunity to tell me publicly that his 
wife and children were almost in a state of 
* starvation, as though I cared about his con- 
founded wife and children. He was positively 
brutal. No, certainly I did not enjoy it. 
However, I am rewarded by finding you here.’ 

‘] am very much flattered.’ 

Lord Minster fixed his eye-glass firmly in his 
eye, planted his hands at the bottom of his 


trowsers pockets, and, clearing his throat, plac- 


ed himself in the attitude that was so familiar to 
the House, and began. 
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‘Mrs. Carr, I told you, when last I had the 
pleasure of seeing you, that I should take the 
first opportunity of renewing a conversation 
which I was forced to suspend in order to attend, 
if my memory serves me, a very important 
committee meeting. I was therefore surprised, 
indeed I may almost say hurt, when I found that 
you had suddenly flitted from London.’ 

‘Indeed, Lord Minster ?’ - 

‘I will not, however, take up the time of this 
—I mean your time, by recapitulating all that I 
told you on that occasion; the facts are, so to 
speak, all upon the table, and I will merely 
touch upon the main heads of my case. My 
prospects are these: I am now a member of the 
Cabinet, and enjoy, owing to the unusual but 
calculated recklessness of my _ non-official 
public utterances, an extraordinary popularity 
with a large section of the country, the hungry 
section to which I alluded last night. It is 
probable that the course of the present govern- 
ment is pretty nearly run, the country is sick of 


it, and those who put it into power have not 


_ got enough out of it. A dissolution is therefore 


an event of the near future; the Conservatives 
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will come in, but they have no power of organiz- 
ation, and very little political talent at their 
backs, above all, they are deficient in energy, 
' probably because there is nothing that they can 
destroy and therefore no pickings to struggle 
for. In short, they are not “ capaces imperil.” 
The want of these qualities and of leaders will 
very soon undermine their hold upon the coun- 
try, always a slight one, and, assisted by a few 
other pushing men, I anticipate, by carefully 
playing into the hands of the Irish party which 
will really rule England in the future, being 
able, as one of the leaders of the opposition, 
to consummate their downfall. Then will come 
my opportunity, and, if luck goes with me, I 
shall be first Lord of the Treasury within half 
a dozen years. But now comes the difficulty. 
Though I am so popular with the country, I 
am, for some reason quite inexplicable to my- 
self, rather at a—hum—a discount, amongst my 
colleagues and that influential section of society 
to which they belong. Now, in order to suc- 
ceed to the full extent that I have planned, it is 
absolutely essential that I should win the coun- 
tenance of this class, and the only way that I 
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can see of doing it is by marrying some woman 
charming enough to disarm dislike, beautiful 
enough to command admiration, rich enough to 
entertain profusely, and clever enough to rule 
England. Those desiderata are all to a strik- 
ing degree united in your person, Mrs. Carr, 
and I have therefore much pleasure in asking 
you to become my wife.’ 

‘You have, as [ understand you, Lord Min- 
ster, made a very admirable statement of how 
desirable it is for yourself that you should 
marry me, but it is not so clear what advantage 
I should reap by marrying you.’ 

‘Why, the advantages are obvious: if by 
your help I can become Prime Minister, you 
~ would become the wife of the Prime Minister.’ 

‘The: prospect fails to dazzle me. I have 
everything that J want, why should I strive to 
reach a grandeur to which I was not born, and 
which, to speak the truth, I regard with a very 
complete indifference? But there is another 
point. In all your speech you have said nothing 
of any affection that you have to offer, not a 
single word of love—you have been content to 


expatiate on the profits that a matrimonial 
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investment would bring to yourself, and by 
reflection, to the other contracting party.’ 
‘Love, asked Lord Minster, with an expres- 
sion of genuine surprise, ‘why, you talk like.a _ 
character in a novel; now tell me, Mrs. Carr, 
what is love ?’ 
‘It is difficult to define, Lord Minster; but as 
you ask me to do so, I will try. Love to a woman 
-is what the sun is to the world, it is her life, her 
animating principle, without which she must 

droop, and, if the plant be very tender, die. Ex- 
_cept under its influence, a woman can never attain 
her full growth, never touch the height of her 
| possibilities, or bloom into the plenitude of her 
‘moral beauty. A loveless marriage dwarfs our 
_ natures, a marriage where love is, develops them 
' to their utmost.’ 

‘And what is love to a man?’ 

‘Well, I should say that nine of a man’s pas- 
sions are merely episodes in his career, the mile- 
stones that mark his path; the tenth, or the 
first, is his philosopher’s stone that turns all 
things to gold, or, if the charm does not work, 
leaves his heart, broken and bankrupt, a cold 


monument of failure.’ 
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‘I don’t quite follow you, and I must say that 
speaking for myself I never felt anything of alk 
this,’ said Lord Minster, blankly. 

‘T know that you do not, Lord Minster, your 
only passions tend towards political triumphs 
and personal aggrandisement; we are at the two 
poles, you see, and I fear that we can never, never 
meet upon a common matrimonial line. But 
don’t be down-hearted about it, you will find 
plenty more women who fulfil all your require- 
ments and will be very happy to take you at 
your own valuation. If only a woman is neces- 
sary to success, you need not look far, and for- » 
give me if I say that I believe it will not make 
much difference to you who she is.’ But all 
the same, Lord Minster, I will venture to give 
you a picce of advice: next time you propose, 
address yourself a little more to the lady’s affec- 
tions and a little less to her mterests,’ and Mrs. 
Carr rose as though to show that the interview 
was at an end. | 

‘Am [ then to understand that my offer 
is definitely refused?’ asked Lord Minster, 
stiffly. 

‘I am afraid so, and I am sure that you will, 
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on reflection, see how utterly unsuited we are 
to each other.’ 

‘Possibly, Mrs. Carr, possibly, at present all 
that I see is that you have had a great oppor- 
tunity, and have failed to avail yourself 
of it. My only consolation is that the loss 
will be yours, and my only regret that I have 
had the trouble of coming to this place for 
nothing. However, there is a ship due to- 
morrow, and I shall sail in her.’ | 

‘I am sorry to have been the cause of bringing 
you here, Lord Minster, and still more sorry that 
you should feel obliged to cut short your stay. 
Good-bye, Lord Minster: we part friends, I hope.’ 

‘Oh, certainly, Mrs. Carr. I wish you a very 
good morning, Mrs. Carr,’ and his lordship march- 
ed out of Mildred’s life. 

‘There goes my chance of becoming the wife 
of a Prime Minister, and making a figure in 
history, said that lady, as she watched his tall 
figure stalking stiffly down the avenue. ‘ Well, 
Iam glad of it. I would just as soon have 
married a speech-making figure-head stuffed full 
of the purest Radical principles.’ 

On the following day Arthur met Lady Flor- 
ence again in the town. 
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‘Where have you been to, Lady Florence ?’ 
he said. 

‘To see my brother off,’ she answered, without 
any signs of deep grief. 

‘What, has he gone already?’ 

‘Yes, your friend Mrs. Carr has been too many 
for poor James,’ 

‘What, do you mean that he has been pro- 
posing ? 

‘Yes, and got more than he bargained for,’ 

‘Is he cut up?’ 

‘He, no, but his vanity is. You see, Mr. 
Heigham, it is this way. My brother may be a 
very great man and a pillar of the state, and all 
that sort of thing. I don’t say he isn’t ; but from 
personal experience I know that he is an awful 
prig, and thinks that all women are machines 
constructed to advance the comfort of your 
noble sex. Well, he has come down a peg or 
two, that’s all, and he don’t like it. Good-bye, 
Vm in a hurry.’ 


Lady Florence was nothing if not outspoken. 


x2 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


A WEEK or so after the departure of Lord Min- 


ster, Mildred suggested that they should, on the 
following day, vary their amusements by going 


up to the convent, a building perched on the hills 


some thousand feet above the town of Funchal, 
in palanquins, or rather hammocks swung upon 
long poles. Arthur, who had never yet travel- 
led in these luxurious conveyances, jumped at 
the idea, and even Miss Terry, when she discover- 
ed that she was to be carried, made no objection. 
The party was completed by the addition of a 
newly-marnied couple of whom Mrs. Carr had 
known something at home, and who had come 
to Madeira to spend the honeymoon. Lady 
Florence also had been asked, but, rather to 
Arthur’s disappointment, she could not come. 
When the long line of swinging hammocks, 
each withitstwo sturdy bearers, were marshalled, 
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and the adventurous voyagers had settled them- 
selves in them, they really formed quite an 
imposing procession, headed as it was by the 
extra-sized one that carried Miss Terry, who 
complained bitterly that ‘the thing wobbled and 
made her feel sick.’ 

But to Arthur’s mind there was something 
effeminate in allowing himself, a strong, active 
man, to be carted up hills as steep as the side of 
a house by two perspirmg wretches; so, hot as 
it was, he, to the intense amusement of his 
bearers, elected to get out and walk. The 
newly-married man followed his example, and 
for a while they went on together, till presently 
the latter gravitated towards his wife’s palan- 
quin, and, overcome at so long a separation, 
squeezed her hand between the curtains. Not 
wishing to intrude himself on their conjugal 
felicity, Arthur in his turn gravitated to the side 
of Mrs. Carr, who was being lightly swung along 
in the second palanquin some twenty yards 
behind Miss Terry’s. Shortly afterwards they 
observed a signal of distress being flown by that 
lady, whose arm was to be seen violently agi- 
tating her green veil from between the curtains 
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of her hammock, which immediately came to a 
dead stop. . 

‘What is it?’ cried Arthur and Mildred, in a 
breath, as they arrived on the scene of supposed. 
disaster. 

‘My dear Mildred, will you be so kind as to 
tell that man ’ (pointing to her front bearer, a 
stout, flabby individual) ‘that he must not go 
on carrying me. I must have a cooler man. It 
makes me positively ull to see him puffing and 
blowing and dripping under my nose lke a 
fresh basted joint.’ 

Miss Terry’s realistic description of her bear-— 
er’s appearance, which was, to say the least of 
it, limp and moist, was no exaggeration. But 
then she herself, as Arthur well remembered, 
was no feather-weight, especially when, as in 
the present case, she had to be carted up the 
side of a nearly perpendicular hill some miles 
long, a fact very well exemplified by the 
condition of the bearer. 

‘My dear Agatha, replied Mildred, laughing, 
‘what isto be done? Of course the man is 
hot, you are not a feather-weight, but what is. 
to be done ?’ 
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‘I don’t know, but I won’t go on with him, 
it’s simply disgusting ; he might let himself out 
as a watering-cart.’ 

‘But we can’t get another here.’ 

‘ Then he must cool himself, the others might 
come and fan him. I won’t go on till he is cool, 
and that’s flat.’ 

‘He will take hours to cool, and meanwhile 
we are broiling on this hot road. You really 
must come on, Agatha.’ 

‘I have it,’ said Arthur. ‘Miss Terry must 
turn herself round with her head towards the 
back of the hammock, and then she won’t see 
him.’ 

'- To this arrangement the aggrieved lady was 
after some difficulty persuaded to accede, and, 
the procession started again. 

Their destination reached, they picnicked as 
they had arranged, and then separated, the 
bride and bridegroom strolling off in one direc- 
tion, and Mildred and Arthur in another, whilst 
Miss Terry mounted guard over the plates and 
dishes. 

Presently Arthur and Mildred came to a little 
English looking grove of pine and oak, that 
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extended down a gentle slope and was border- 
ed by a steep bank, at the foot of which great 
ferns and beautiful Madeira flowers twined 
themselves into a shelter from the heat. 
Here they sat down and gazed at the splendid 
and many-tinted view set in its background of 
emerald ocean. | 

‘What a view it is, said Arthur. ‘ Look, 
Mildred, how dark the clumps of sugar-cane 
look against the green of the vines, and how 
pretty the red roofs of the town are peeping 
out of the groves of fruit-trees. Do you see 
the great shadow thrown upon the sea by that 
cliff? how deep and cool the water looks within 
it, and how it sparkles where the sun strikes.’ 

‘Yes, it is beautiful, and the pines smell 
sweet.’ 

‘I wish Angela could see it,’ he said, half to 
himself. Mildred, who was lying back lazily 
among the ferns, her hat off, her eyes closed, so 
that the long dark lashes lay upon her cheek, 
and her head resting on her arm, suddenly 
started up. 

‘What is the matter ?’ 

‘Nothing, you woke me from a sort of dream, 
that’s all.’ 
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‘This spring I remember going with her to 
look at a view near the Abbey House, and say- 
ing—what I often think when I look at anything 
beautiful and full of life—that it depressed 
one to know that all this was so much food 
for death, and its beauty a thing that to-day is 
and to-morrow is not.’ 

‘And what did she say ?’ 

‘ She said that to her it spoke of immortality, 
and that in everything around her she saw 
evidences of eternal life.’ 

‘She must be very fortunate. Shall I tell 
you of what it reminds me.’ 

‘What ? 

‘Of neither death nor immortality, but of the 
full, happy, pulsing existence of the hour, and of 
the beautiful world that pessimists like yourself 
and mystics like your Angela think so poorly 
of, but which is really so glorious and so rich in 
in joy. Why, this sunlight and those flowers, 
and the wide sparkle of that sea, are each and 
all a happiness, and the health in our veins and 
the beauty in our eyes, deep pleasures that we 
never realise till we lose them. Death, indeed, 


comes to us all, but why add to its terrors by 
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thinking of them whilst itis far off? And, as 
for life after death, it is a faint, vague thing, 
more likely to be horrible than happy. This 
world is our only reality, the only thing that 
we can grasp; here alone we know that we 
can enjoy, and yet how we waste our short 
opportunities for enjoyment! Soon youth will 
have slipped away, and we shall be too old for 
love. Roses fade fastest, Arthur, when the sun 
is bright ; in the evening when they have fallen, 
and the ground is red with withering petals, do 
you not think we shall wish that we had gath- 
ered more ?” 

‘Yours is a pleasant philosophy, Mildred,’ he 
said, struggling faintly m his own mind against 
her conclusions. 

But at that moment, somehow, his fingers 
touched her own and were presently locked fast 
within her little palm, and for the first time in 
his life they sat hand in hand. But, happily for 
him, he did not venture to look into her eyes, 
and, before «aany minutes had passed, Miss 
Terry’s voice was heard calling him, loudly. 

‘I suppose that you must go, said Mildred, — 
with a shade of vexation in her voice, and a 
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good many shades upon her face, ‘ or she will be 
blundering down here. I will come, too; it is 
time for tea.’ . | 

On arriving at the spot whence the sounds | 
proceeded, they found Miss Terry surrounded 
by a crowd of laughing and excited bearers, and 
pouring out a flood of the most vigorous Eng- 
lish upon an unfortunate islander, who stood, a 
silver mug in each hand, bowing and shrugging 
his shoulders, and enunciating, with every 
variety of movement indicative of humiliation, 
these mystic words, 

‘Mee washeeuppee, signora, washeeuppee—e.” 

‘What zs the matter now, Agatha?’ 

‘Matter, why I woke up and found this man 
stealing the cups, I charged him at once with my 
umbrella but he dodged and I fell down, and the 
umbrella has gone over the rock there. Take 
him up at once, Arthur, there's the stolen pro- 
perty on his person. Hand him over to justice.’ 

‘Good gracious, Agatha, what are you think- 
ing about? the poor man only wants to wash 
the things out.’ 

‘Then I should like to know why he could 
not tell me so in plain English,’ said Miss Terry, 
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retiring discomforted amidst shouts of laughter 
from the whole party, including the supposed 
thief. 

After tea they all set out on a grand beetle- 
hunting expedition, and so intent were they 
upon this fascinating pursuit that they did not 
note the flight of time, till suddenly Mildred, 
pulling out her watch, gave a pretty cry of 
alarm. 

‘Do you know what time it is, good people ? 
Half-past six, and the Custances are to dine with 
us at a quarter past seven. It will take us a 
good hour to get down; what shall we do?’ 

‘I know,’ said Arthur, ‘there are two sledges 
just below, I saw them as we came up. They 
will take us down to Funchal in a quarter of an 
hour, and we can get to the Quinta by about 
seven.’ 

‘Arthur, you are invaluable; the very thing. 
Come on, all of you, quick.’ 

Now these sledges are peculiar to Madeira, 
being made on the principle of the bullock car, 
with the difference that they travel down the 
smooth, stone-paved roadways by their own 
momentum, guided by two skilled conductors, 
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each with one foot naked to prevent his slipping, 
who hold the ropes, and when the sledge begins 
to travel more swiftly than they can follow, mount 
upon the projecting ends of the runners and are 
carried with it. By means of the swift and 
exhilarating rush of these sledges, the traveller 
traverses the distance, that it takes some hours 
to climb, in a very few minutes. Indeed, his 
journey up and down may be very well com-. 
pared with that of the well-known British sailor 
who took five hours to get up Majuba moun- 
tain, but, according to his own forcibly-told 
story, came down again with an almost incredi- 
ble rapidity. It may therefore be imagined 
that sledge-travelling in Madeira is not very 
well suited to nervous voyagers. 

Miss Terry had at times seen these wheelless 
vehicles shoot from the top of a mountain to 
the bottom lke a balloon with the gas out, 
and had also heard of occasional accidents in 
connection with them. Stoutly she vowed that 
nothing should induce her to trust her neck to 
one of them. 

‘But you must, Agatha, or else be left behind. 
They are as safe as a church, and I can’t leave 
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the Custances to wait till half-past eight for 
dinner. Come, get in. Arthur can go in front 
and hold you, I will sit behind.’ 

Thus admonished—Miss Terry entered groan- 
ing, Arthur taking his seat beside her, and Mrs. 
Carr hers in a sort of dickey behind. The 
newly-married pair, who did not half like it, 
possessed themselves of the smaller sledge, de- 
termined to brave extinction mm each other’s 
arms. Then the conductors seized the ropes, 
and, planting their one naked foot firmly before 
them, awaited the signal to depart. 

‘Stop,’ said Miss Terry, lifting the recovered 
umbrella, ‘that man has forgotten to put on his 
shoe and stocking on his right Jeg. He will cut 
his foot, and, besides, it doesn’t look respectable 
to be seen flying through a place with a one- 
legged ragamuffin—— 

‘Let her go,’ shouted Arthur, and they did, 
to some purpose, for in a minute ‘they were 
passing down that hill like a flash of light. 
Woods and houses appeared and vanished like 
the visions of a dream, and the soft air went 
singing away on either side of them as they 
clove it, flying downwards at an angle of thirty 
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degrees, and leaving nothing behind them but 
the sound of Miss Terry’s lamentations. Soon 
they neared the bottom, but there was yet a dip 
—the deepest of them all, with a sharp turn at 
the end of it—to be traversed. 

Away went the little connubial sledge in front 
like a pigeon down the wind; away they sped 
after it like an eagle in pursuit; crack went 
the little sledge into the corner, and out shot 
the happy pair; crash went the big sledge into 
it, and Arthur became conscious of a wild yell, 
of a green veil fluttering through the air, and 
of a fall as on to a feather-bed. Miss Terry’s 
superior weight had brought her to her mother 
‘earth the first, and he, after a higher heaven- 
ward flight, had lt upon the top of her. He 
picked her up and sat her down against a wall 
to recover her breath, and then fished Mildred, 
dirty and bruised, but as usual laughing, out of 
a gutter; the loving pair had already risen and 
in an agony of mutual anxiety were rubbing 
each other’s shins. And then he started back 
with a cry, for there before him, surveying the 
disaster with an air of mingled amusement 
and benevolence, stood—Sir John and Lady 
Bellamy. 
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Had it been the Prince and Princess of Evil— 
if, as is probable, there is a princess—Arthur 
could scarcely have been more astounded. 
Somehow he had always in his thoughts regard- 
ed Sir John and Lady Bellamy, when he 
thought about them at all, as possessing indeed 
individual characters and tendencies, but as 
completely ‘ adscripti glebae’ of the neighbour- 
hood of the Abbey House as that house itself. 
He would as soon have expected to see Cares- 
foot’s Staff re-rooted in the soil of Madeira, as to © 
find them strolling about Funchal. He rubbed 
his eyes; perhaps, he thought, he had been 
knocked silly and was labouring under a hal- 
lucination. No, there was no doubt about it; 
there they were, just the same as he had seen 
them at Isleworth, except that if possible Sir 
John looked even more like a ripe apple than 
usual, while the sun had browned his wife’s 
Kigyptian face and given her a last finish as a 
perfect type of Cleopatra. Nor was the recog- 
nition on his side only, for next second his hand 
was grasped first by Sir John and then by Lady 
Bellamy. 

‘When we last met, Mr. Heigham,’ said the 
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gentleman, with a benevolent beam, ‘I think I 
expressed a wish that we might soon renew our 
acquaintance, but I little thought under what 
circumstances our next meeting would take 
place,’ and he pointed to the overturned sledges 
and the prostrate sled gers. 

‘You have had a very merciful escape,’ chim- 
ed in Lady Bellamy, cordially ; ‘ with so many 
hard stones about, affairs might have ended 
differently.’ | 

‘Now then, Mr. Heigham, we had better set 
to and run, that is, if Agatha has got a run left 
in her, or we shall be late after all. Thank 
goodness nobody is hut; but we must find a 
hammock for Agatha, for to judge from her 
groans she thinks she is. Is my nose— Oh, I 
beg your pardon, and Mrs. Carr stopped short, 
observing for the first time that he was talking 
to strangers. | 

‘Do not let me detain you, if you are in a 
hurry. I am so thankful that nobody is hurt,’ 
said Lady Bellamy. ‘I believe that we are 
stopping at the same hotel, Mr. Heigham, I saw 
your name in the book, so we shall have plenty 
of opportunities of meeting.’ 

VOL. II. b'§ 
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But Arthur felt that there was one question 
which he must ask before he went on, whether or 
no it exceeded the strict letter of his agreement 
with Philip ; so, calling to Mrs. Carr that he was 
coming, he said, with a blush, 

‘How was Miss Caresfoot when—when last 
you saw her, Lady Bellamy?’ 

‘Perfectly well,’ she answered, smiling. 

‘And more lovely than ever,’ added her hus- 
band. 

‘Thank you for that news, it is the best I 
have heard for some time. (Good-bye for the 
present, we shall meet to-morrow at breakfast,’ 
and he ran on after the others, happier than he 
had been for months, feeling that he had come 
vgain within call of Angela, and as though he 
had never sat hand in hand with Mildred Carr. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


AT breakfast on the following morning Arthur, 
as he had anticipated, met the Bellamys. Sir 
John came down first, arrayed in true English 
fashion, in a tourist suit of grey, and presently 
Lady Bellamy followed. As she entered, dressed 
in trailing white, and walked slowly up the 
long table, every eye was turned upon her, for 
she was one of those women who attract atten- 
tion as surely and unconsciously as a magnet at- 
tractsiron. Arthur, looking with the rest, thought 
that he had never seen a stranger, or at the same 
time a more imposing-looking, woman. Time had 
not yet touched her beauty or impaired her vig- 
orous constitution, and at forty she was still at 
the zenith of her charms. The dark hair, that 
threw out glintmg lights of copper when the 
sun struck it, still curled in its clustering ring- 
lets and showed no line of grey, while the 
Y2. 
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mysterious, heavy-lidded eyes and the coral 
lips were as full of rich life and beauty as they 
had been when she and Hilda von Holtzhausen 
first met at Rewtham House. 

On her face, too, was the same expression of 
quict power, of conscious superiority and calm 
command, that had always distinguished it. 
Arthur tried to think what it reminded him of, 
and remembered that the same look was to be 
seen upon the stone features of some of the 
Ee¢yptian statues in Mildred’s museum. 

‘How splendid Lady Bellamy looks!’ he said, 
almost unconsciously, to his neighbour. 

Sir John did not answer; and Arthur, glanc- 
ing up to learn the reason, saw that he also was 
watching the approach of his wife, and that his 
face was contorted with a sudden spasm of 
intense malice and hatred, whilst his little, pig- 
like eyes glittered threateningly. He had not 
even heard the remark. Arthur would have 
liked to whistle ; he had surprised a secret. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Heigham?. I hope 
that you are not bruised after your tumble 
yesterday. Good morning, John.’ 

Arthur rose and shook hands. 
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‘I never was more surprised in my life, he 
said, ‘than when I saw you and Sir John at the 
top of the street there. May I ask what brought 
you to Madeira?’ 

‘Health, sir, health,’ answered the little man. 
‘ Cough, catarrh, influenza, and all that’s damn— 
—ah ! infernal.’ 

‘My husband, Mr. Heigham,’ struck in Lady 
Bellamy, in her full, rch tones, ‘had a severe 
threatening of chest disease, and the doctor 
recommended a trip to some warmer climate. 
Unfortunately, however, his business arrange- 
ments will not permit of a long stay. We only 
stop here three weeks at most.’ 

‘T am sorry to hear that you are not well, Sir 
John.’ | 

‘Oh! it is nothing very much, answered 
Lady Bellamy for him; ‘only he requires care. 
What a lovely garden this is—is it not? By 
the way, I forgot to inquire after the ladies who 
shared your tumble. I hope ‘that they were 
none the worse. I was much struck with 
one of them, the very pretty person with the 
brown hair, whom you pulled out of the gutter.’ 

‘Oh! Mrs.Carr. Yes, she is pretty.’ 
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After breakfast, Arthur volunteered to take 
Lady Bellamy round the garden, with the ul- 
terior object of extracting some more informa- 
tion about Angela. It must be remembered 
that he had no cause to mistrust that lady, nor 
had he any knowledge of the events which had 
recently happened in the neighbourhood of the 
Abbey House. He was therefore perfectly frank 
with her. 

‘I suppose that you have heard of my en- 
gagement, Lady Bellamy ? 

‘Oh! yes, Mr. Heigham; it is quite a subject 
of conversation in the Roxham neighbourhood. 
Angela Caresfoot is a sweet and very beautiful 
girl, and I congratulate you much.’ 

‘You know, then, of its conditions ?’ 

‘Yes, I heard of them, and thought them 
ridiculous. Indeed I tried, at Angela’s sug- 
gestion, to do you a good turn with Philip 
Caresfoot, and get him to modify them; but he 
would not. He is a curious man, Philip, and, 
when once he gets a thing into his head, it is 
beyond the power of most people to drive it out 
again. I suppose that you are spending your 
year of probation here ?’ 
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‘Well, yes—I am trying to get through the 
time in that way ; but it is slow work.’ 

‘I thought you seemed pretty happy yester- 
day,’ she answered, smiling. 

Arthur blushed. 

‘Oh! yes, I may appear to be; but tell me 
all about Angela.’ 

‘I have really very little to tell. She seems 
to be living as usual, and looks well. Her 
friend Mr. Fraser has come back. But I must 
be going in; I have promised to go out walk- 
ing with Sir John. Aw revoir, Mr. Heigham.’ 

Left to himself, Arthur remembered that ‘he 
also had an appointment to keep, namely, to 
meet Mildred by the cathedral steps, and go 
with her to choose some Madeira jewelry, an 
undertaking which she did not feel competent to 
carry out without his assistance. 

When he reached the cathedral, he found 
her rather cross at having been kept waiting 
for ten minutes. 

‘It is very rude of you,’ she said; ‘ but I sup- 
pose that you were so taken up with the con- 
versation of your friends that you forgot the 
time. By the way, who are they? Anybody 
you have told me about ?’ 
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In the pauses of selecting the jewelry, Arthur 
told her all he knew about the Bellamys, and of 
their connection with the neighbourhood of the 
Abbey House. The story caused Mildred to 
open her brown eyes and look thoughtful. 
Just as they came out of the shop, who should 
they run into but the Bellamys themselves, 
chaffering for Madeira work with a woman in 
the street. Arthur stopped and spoke to them, 
and then introduced Mrs. Carr, who, after a little 
conversation, asked them up to lunch. 

After this, Mildred and Lady Bellamy met a 
good deal. The two women interested each 
other. 

One night, when the Bellamys had been about 
ten days in Madeira, the conversation took a 
personal turn. Sir John and Arthur were sit- 
ting over their wine (they were dining with 
Mrs. Carr), Agatha Terry was fast asleep on a 
sofa, so that Lady Bellamy and Mildred, seated 
upon lounging chairs by a table with a light on 
it placed by an open window, were practically 
alone. | 

‘Oh, by the way, Lady Bellamy,’ said Mil- - 
dred, after a pause, ‘I believe that you are 
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acquainted with the young lady to whom Mr. 
Heigham is engaged,’ she had meant to say ‘ to 
be married,’ but the words stuck in her throat. 

‘Oh, yes, I know her well.’ 

‘I am so glad. I am quite curious to hear 
what she is like; one can never put much faith 
in lovers’ raptures, you know.’ 

‘Do you mean in person or in character ?’ 

‘ Both.’ 

‘Well, Angela Caresfoot is as lovely a woman 
as ever I saw, with a noble figure, well-set head, 
and magnificent eyes and hair.’ Mildred turned 
a little pale and bit her lips. 

‘As to her character, I can hardly describe 
it. She lives in an atmosphere of her own, an 
atmosphere that I cannot reach, or, at any rate, 
cannot breathe. But if you can imagine a 
woman whose mind is enriched with learning as - 
profound as that of the first classical scholars of 
the day, and tinged with an originality all her 
own; a@ woman, whose faith is as steady as 
that star, and whose love is deep as the sea 
and as definite as its tides; who lives to 
higher ends than those we strive for; whose 


whole life, indeed, gives one the idea that it is 
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the shadow—imperfect, perhaps, but still the 
shadow—of an immortal ight: then you will get 
some idea of Angela Caresfoot. She is a woman 
intellectually, physically, and spiritually immea- 
surably above the man on whom she has set her 
affections.’ 

‘That cannot be,’ said Mildred, softly, ‘like 
draws to like; she must have found something 
in him, some better part, some affinity of which 
you know nothing.’ 

After this she fell into silence. Presently 
Lady Bellamy raised her eyes, just now filled 
up with the great pupils, and fixed them on 
Mildred. 

‘You are thinking,’ she said, slowly, ‘ that 
Angela Caresfoot is a formidable rival.’ 

Mildred started. 

‘How can you pretend to read my thoughts ?’ 

She laughed a little. 

‘IT am an adept at the art. Don’t be down- 
hearted. I should not be surprised if, after all, 
the engagement between Mr. Heigham and 
Angela Caresfoot should come to nothing. Of 
course, I speak in perfect confidence.’ 


‘Of course.’ 
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© Well, the marriage is not altogether agree- 
able to the father, who would prefer another 
and more suitable match. But, unfortunately, 
there is no way of shaking the young lady’s 
determination.’ 

‘Indeed.’ 

‘But I think that, with assistance, a way 
might be found.’ 

Their eyes met, and this time Mildred took 
up the parable. 

‘Should I be wrong, Lady Bellamy, if I 
supposed that you have not come to Madeira 
solely for pleasure ?’ 

‘A wise person always tries to combine busi- | 
ness and pleasure.’ 

‘ And in this case the business combined is in 
connection with Mr. Heigham’s engagement ? 

‘ Exactly.’ 

‘And supposing that I were to tell him this ?’ 

‘Had I not known that you would on no 
account tell Mr. Heigham, I should not have 
told. you.’ 

¢And how do you know that ?’ 

$I will answer your question by another. Did 


you ever yet know a woman, who loved a man, 
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willingly help him to the arms of a rival, unless 
indeed she was forced to it?’ she added, with 
something like a sigh. 

Mildred Carr’s snowy bosom heaved tumultu- 
ously, and the rose-leaf hue faded from her 
cheeks. 

‘You mean that I am in love with Arthur 
Heigham. On what do you base that belief? 

‘On a base as broad as the pyramids of 
which you were talking at dinner. Public re- 
port, not nearly so misleading a guide as people 
think, your face, your voice, your eyes, all be- 
tray you. Why do you always try to get near 
him to touch him ?—answer me that. I have 
seen you do it three times this evening. Once 
you handed him a book in order to touch his 
hand beneath it; but there is no need to enu- 
merate what you doubtless very well remem- 
ber. No nice woman, Mrs. Carr, ever likes 
to continually touch a man unless she loves 
him. You are always listening for his voice 
and step, you are listening for them now. Your 
eyes follow his face as a dog does his master’s— 
when you speak to him, your voice is a caress 
in itself. Shall I go on?” 
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‘I think that it is unnecessary. Whether 
you be right or not, I will give you the credit 
of bemg a close observer.’ 

‘To observe with me is at once a task and an 
amusement, and the habit is one that leads me 
to accurate conclusions, as I think you will 
admit. The conclusion I have come to in your 
case is that you do not wish to see Arthur 
Heigham married to another woman. I spoke 


>° 


just now of assistance 


‘I have none to give, I will give none. How 
could I look him in the face ?’ 

‘You are strangely scrupulous for a woman in 
your position.’ 

‘T have always tried to behave like an hon- 
ourable woman, Lady Bellamy, and I do not 
feel inclined to do otherwise now.’ 

‘Perhaps you will think differently when it 
comes to the point. But in the meanwhile 
remember, that people who will not help them- 
selves, cannot expect to be helped.’ | 

‘Once and for all, Lady Bellamy, understand 
me. I fight for my own hand with the wea- 
pons which Nature and fortune have given me, 
and by myself I will stand or fall. -I will jom in 
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no s hermes is separate Arthur from this Yroman, 
es If cannot gn him for,myself by myself, Iwill 
) . at any rate 1ose."him fairly. I will respect 
what you have ‘told me, but I will do no 
-s more.’ * | | 
. Lady Balamy smiled as she answered, 
16] really. admure your courage. It is quite 
— Hugh, here come the gentlemen.’ 
| 4 
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